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Before you buy 


any Canadian whisky 
turn the bottle 


FACE!” 


Only O.F.C. bears this certificate... your guarantee 


that every drop is over 6 years old! 


Unlike other leading Canadian whiskies, which 
show no minimum age, and may vary their 
age from 3 to 6 years old, O.F.C. is always over 
six years old. And only O.F.C. lets you know 
its exact age by placing this “Certificate of 
Age” on every bottle you buy. Thus you can 
rest assured that every drop of O.F.C. has the 
same world-famous taste and quality, never 
changing, never excelled. Yet O.F.C. costs no 
more than other Canadians. Buy O.F.C... . 
with the guarantee! 


SIX YEARS OLD 


IMPORTED 


FROM CANADA 


Canadian —Schenley 


SCHENLEY INTERNATIONAL CORP. ¢ NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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COMING HOME 
ON LEAVE? 
CHANGING 
POSTS? 


Get your new 1958 
General Motors car. 

Tell us where you want it 
... When you want it! 


This is General Motors’ greatest year! 
And once again the GM cars are far 
ahead of the field. Completely restyled 
—hundreds of improvements inside and 
out! Order the model you want from 
the nearest General Motors Overseas 
dealer or distributor. Specify the make, 
model, color and all special equipment 
you require. 

Is your need urgent? If the car you 
want is not immediately available, we 
will give you the closest specifications. 
See your local GM distributor or write 
or cable us directly. Delivery to steamer 
or shipping agent will be arranged, or 
we’ll be glad to handle the shipment for 
you without service charge. Send for 
descriptive literature and prices. 


Remember, GM Skilled Service and Low- 
Cost Parts are Readily Available Everywhere! 


CHEVROLET » PONTIAC OLDSMOBILE BUICK CADILLAC 


Write or Cable: 


FOREIGN DISTRIBUTORS DIVISION 
GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


224 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
Telephone: Plaza 7-4000 
Cable Address: ‘““Gemoautoex’’ New York 
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EL PANAMA HILTON 
Panama: 
Republic of Panama 


HABANA HILTON 
Havana, Cuba 


CARIBE HILTON 
oe. SON Juan, Puerto Rico 


ISTANBUL HILTON 
ACAPULCO HILTON Istanbul, Turkey 


Acapulco, Mexico 


CONTINENTAL HILTON 
Mexico City, Mexico 


DILE HILTON 
Cairo, Egypt 


(A C.N.R. Hotel) 
Montreai, Canada 


CASTELLANA HILTON 
Madrid, Spain 


“World Peace Through 


International Trade and Travel” 
Af 


This is the credo of Conrad Hilton. Realizing the im- Queen Elizabeth (a C.N.R. Hotel) in Montreal. The 
portant role played by hotels in helping to achieve this famous family of Hilton Hotels will also soon wel- 
desired goal, Hilton Hotels is undertaking the largest come The Berlin Hilton in West Berlin, The Nile Hilton 
world-wide expansion in history. The Hilton Hotels in Cairo, and The Acapulco Hilton in Acapulco. In 
which have already contributed greatly to the eco- addition, Hilton Hotels are contracted for in Rome, 
nomic improvement of their respective countries are: Athens, Vienna, Trinidad, Baghdad, Tokyo and 
The Caribe Hilton in San Juan, The Castellana Hilton Bangkok. As each international Hilton Hotel is com- 
in Madrid, The Istanbul Hilton in Istanbul, The pleted it will join the others abroad as well as the 25 
Continental Hilton in Mexico City, El Panama Hilton Hilton Hotels in the U.S.A. in furthering the cause of 
in Panama, The Habana Hilton in Havana, and The “World Peace through International Trade and Travel.” 


HOTELS IN OPERATION (GRAY FLAG) 
The Caribe Hilton, San Juan, Puerto Rico ¢ The Castellana 
Hilton, Madrid, Spain ¢ The Istanbul Hilton, Istanbul, Turkey 


The Continental Hilton, Mexico City, Mexico ¢ El Panama ‘ 
Hilton, Panama ¢ The Habana Hilton, Havana, Cuba e The 
Queen Elizabeth (A C.N.R. Hotel) Montreal, Canada 


HOTELS UNDER CONSTRUCTION (eLAck FLAG) Conrad President 
The Berlin Hilton, West Berlin, Germany, Opening Late 1958 e The EXECUTIVE OFFICES » THE WALDORF-ASTORIA, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
Nile Hilton, Cairo, Egypt ¢ The Acapulco Hilton, Acapulco, Mexico 


HILTON HOTELS RESERVATION OFFICES: 
HOTELS UNDER CONTRACT (WHITE FLAG) 


NEW YORK, LOngacre 3-6900 e CHICAGO. Financial 6-2772 e¢ SAN 


Rome, Italy * Athens, Greece ¢ Vienna, Austria ¢ Trinidad, FRANCISCO, YUkon 6-0576 ¢ MIAMI, FRanklin 9-3427 e PITTSBURGH, 
B. W. |. * Baghdad, Iraq * Not shown on globe — Tokyo, Japan COurt 1-5600 « TORONTO, EMpire 8-2921, or call Out-of-town Reservation 
and Bangkok, Thailand 


Service at any Hilton Hotel in the United States or abroad. 
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CHANGES IN ADDRESS 


Please help us keep our mailing list up-to-date by in- 
dicating to the Circulation Manager of the JOURNAL 
changes in address, in advance when possible, APO or 
FPO address should be mentioned if applicable. It is 
no longer possible to replace copies undelivered because ; 
of their being sent to the old address. 


She P alle 


Apartment Hotel 
Walk to: 

State Department—U.S.I.A.—Downtown 

Restaurants and Shopping 
Day and Month Rates TV Lounge 

Laundry Facilities Valet Service 

Family Units with Kitchens 
Bachelor Units with Refrigerator and 
Private Bath 


1900 F ST. N.W. ME 8-0540 


PROMOTIONS AND DESIGNATIONS 


To be Career Ministers 


Beam, Jacob D. 
Exsrick, C. Burke 
GuFLer, Bernard 
Jones, G. Lewis 
NEWBEGIN, Robert 
Parsons, J. Graham 


Snow, William P. 
THompson, Tyler 
Trims_e, William C. 
Vittarb, Henry S. 
Yost, Charles W. 


Class One to be also Consuls General 


ACKERSON, Garret G. Jr. 


Apams, Ware 


ARMSTRONG, W. Park Jr. 


Atwoop, Rollin S. 
Barsour, Walworth 
Barrows, Leland 


BarTLETT, Frederic P. 


Bercer, Samuel D. 
Bonp, Niles W. 
BourcGerie, Elmer H. 
Brappock, Daniel M. 
Brown, Aaron S. 
Brown, Winthrop G. 
Burrows, Charles R. 


Byincton, Homer M. Jr. 


Byroape, Henry A. 


Cocuran, William P. Jr. 


Cottam, Howard R. 
Emmerson, John K. 
Hatt, Carlos C. 
Hatt, William O. 
Horsey, Outerbridge 
JANDREY, Frederick 
Jones, Howard P. 
Kou.er, Foy D. 
Lacy, William S. B. 
McCuntock, Robert 


Mann, Thomas C. 
Martin, Edwin M. 
Martin, Graham A. 
Morcan, George A. 
Morris, Brewster H. 
No.tinG, Frederick E. Jr. 
Joseph B. 
RANDALL, Harold M. 
Raynor, Hayden 
Rountree, William M. 
Sanpers, William 
SANDIFER, Durward V. 
SATTERTHWAITE, Livingston 
Scott, Walter K. 
Sprouse, Philip D. 
Tasca, Henry J. 

TERRILL, Robert P. 
THIBODEAUX, H. 
Tuurston, Ray L 
Timmons, Benson E. L. IIE 
William R. 
Watnnouse, David W. 
WALLNER, Woodruff 
Watstrom, Joe D. 
WitLoucusy, Woodbury 
Winters, George H 
Wotre, Glenn G. 


Class Two to be also Consul General 


Witson, Robert E. 


Class Three to be also Consuls General 


Lewis, Harrison 


BLAKE, James J. 
Brewer, William D. 
Cuomo, Anthony 


To be Class Four 


Eu.er, Sherman F. 
Hoyt, David D. 


Moreanp, William D. Jr 


To Class Three from Class Four 


ALEXANDER, Joseph B. 


Eitts, Hermann F. 
Granata, Harold M. 
Haste, Philip C. 


Peters, Stephen 


To Class Four from Class Five 


Amott, John C. 


To Class Five from Class Six 


Bore, C. Arthur 


Cottman, J. Stewart Jr. 


To be Class Five 


GEANEAS, Zachary P. 


McNett, Allen P. Jr. 


McKee, Henry H. 


To Class Six from Class Seven 


Aytwarpb, Paul L. Jr. 


Barr, Brady G. 
Birp, Eugene H. 
CANnneEY, Paul F. 
Cox, Robert G. 


To be Class Six 


Basie, Joseph 


CrosweELL, Edwin G. 
Exits, Harold T. 
Kuett, Gordon A. 
Tinny, John D. 
Wuirte, Robert E. 
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For Business ...For Pleasure 


For a World of Service— 


YOU CAN COUNT ON AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Here are the world-wide, world-wise services offered by American 
Express . . . 400 offices in 35 nations always ready to serve you 
completely, expertly, whatever your needs for business or pleasure. 


TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


The best-known, most widely 
accepted cheques in the world! 
American Express Travelers 
Cheques are 100% safe—immediate 
refund if lost or stolen. You can 
buy them at BANKS, Railway 
Express and Western Union offices. 


MONEY ORDERS 


Pay bills and transmit funds 
with convenient, economical 
American Express Money 
Orders ...available through- 
out the U.S. at neighborhood 
stores, Railway Express and 
Western Union offices. 


TRAVEL SERVICES 


The trained and experienced 
staff of American Express 
will provide air or steamship 
tickets... hotel reservations... 
uniformed interpreters, and 
plan independent trips or 
escorted tours. 


OTHER FINANCIAL SERVICES 


Swift...convenient and dependable, 
other world-wide American Express 
financial services include: foreign 
remittances, mail and cable transfer 
of funds, and the purchase and 

sale of foreign currency. 


SHIPPING SERVICES 


American Express offers 
complete facilities to handle 
personal and household effects 
shipments, also the entire 
operation of import or export 
forwarding, including customs 
clearances and marine insurance. 


Offices in Principal Cities of the World 
Now in our Second Century of Service Headquarters: 65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
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Westinghouse for the World 


WESTINGHOUSE 


DISTRIBUTORS For EXPORT 
OF : 
ANY WESTINGHOUSE APPLIANCE 
€ 


Only here do you get 
WESTINGHOUSE WORLD WIDE 
WARRANTY SERVICE 
EXPORT PACKED—FAS N.Y. 


CORRECT APPLIANCES FOR YOUR CURRENT 


Shipping and Insurance if requested 
Also Domestic Sales 


THE e 
@ 
OD APPLIANCE 


CORP. 


5037 CONNECTICUT AVENUE, N.W. 
Washington, D. C, WO 6-4012 


AMERICAN 
STVKAGE CVMPANY 
SHIPPING To oR FROM WASHINGTON 


INCOMING CASES AND 
VANS are easily stored 
intact inside our new, 
spacious, clean warehouse 
and are then unpacked’ 
at your residence. 


COMPLETE FACIL- 
ITIES for all your SHIP- 
PING AND STORAGE 
NEEDS in our other 
modern warehouses. 


AMERICAN STVRAWVE CV. 


2801 Georgia Ave., Washington 1, D. C. 
Phone DEcatur 2-6000 TWX-WA 139 
Cable Address: ‘““Amerstor’’ Washington 


Members: National Furniture Warehousemen's Assn. 


Promotions 


(from page 4) 


To Class Seven from Class Eight 


John P. 
CALINGAERT, Michael 
Care, Jack M. 
Doss, Theodore B. 


Lamprakis, George B. 
LINDERMAN, Gerald F. 
SmiTH, Elaine D. 
TeELE, Thurston F. 


Foreign Service Siaff Officers to be Consuls 


Carney, Stephen M. 
Lincotn, Robert A. 


Pasquini, Josephine 
Simpson, Howard R. 


Foreign Service Reserve Officers to be Consuls 


CALDWELL, Robert G. Jr. 
CUNNINGHAM, Robert H. 
HoekseMa, Renze L. 


Hopkins, Orval B. 
Jones, Griffith 
O’Bryan, Deric 


Foreign Service Reserve to be Vice Consuls 


Hate, Richard W. 
Stree, Anthony L. 


Van Marx, Paul E. A. 
Voucut, John R. 


Foreign Service Reserve to be Secretaries 


CLEVELAND, Richard A. 
FLAKOLL, Darwin J. 
Goiran, Roger 
McALutster, Edward L. 
Rurrner, Richard L. Jr. 


TayLor, Barney B. 
Taytor, Robert 

Unumes, John A. 
VILLEMARETTE, Raymond 
Waces, Dan S. 


Civil Servant of the Year 


Allan Evans (Dir. OIR) was named by the Department as its 
“Civil Servant of the Year” last month. Mr. Evans’ citation by the 
State Department is the first of its kind offered, and is keyed to the 
75th anniversary of the Civil Service Act. 


1958 NINTH STAFF REVIEW PANELS 
Panel A 


Rosinson, Reed P., Chairman 


Foster, Newton H. 


Wuirte, William L. G. 
Woop, John R. 


FSO-3, Executive Officer, Office 
of Security 

GS-15, Director, Finished Prod- 
ucts Division, Office of Export 
Supply, Department of Commerce 
FSS-1, Labor Officer, Vienna 
FSS-1, Consul, Paris 


Panel B 


De Zencotita, Juan, Chairman 
Meapows, Nathan R. 


Witson, Deering E. 


Heuseck, Charlotta 


FSO-3, Department of Labor 
FSS-2, Administrative Officer, 
Wellington 

FSS-7, Administrative Assistant, 
Department 

FSS-8, Voucher Auditor Super- 
visor, Bonn 


Panel C 


Sxouris, Peter J., Chairman 


Carrot, Anne L. 


Coryar, Dorothy L. 
RicHarpson, Robert P. 


FSO-4, Assistant Executive Di- 
rector, Bureau of Security and 
Consular Affairs, Department 
FSS-9, Training Officer, Foreign 
Service Institute, Department 
FSS-9, Secretary, Taipei 
FSS-9, Communications 
visor, London 


Super- 


Panel D 


Robert A., Jr., Chairman 
KINN, Beatrice 


Nabe, Wilbur N. 
Norguist, Arlene 


FSO-4, Management Officer, De- 


partment 

FSS-9, Administrative Assistant, 
Geneva 

FSS-9, Vice Consul, Frankfort 
FSS-9, Secretary, Rome 
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CONCERNING 


WOMEN... 
e COST AND 
CASHMERE 


We enthusiastically con- 
cur with that observant Frenchman 
who applauded la difference con- 
cerning women. The gentle sex has 
always had a special place in the 
hearts of us clothing men here 
at T.I. Swartz. 

To put feeling into fact— 
now we introduce our prize Chinese 
cashmere at a new low price. Vive 
la difference from what you’d pay 
elsewhere. In fact—there’s as little 
likelihood of finding pure Chinese 
cashmere below $139 as the cow 
(other than via satellite) jumping 
over the moon. 

And Vive la difference be- 
tween Chinese and Iranian cash- 
mere—like comparing filet mignon 
with frankfurters. There are 8 
shades including navy, nude and 


fawn. Delivery is instant to 6 
weeks. The models are fashion 
masterpieces. 


Misses sizes in various models. 


Petite sizes in one perfect model— 
all shades—constant delivery. 


Vive difference! 


. NOW! introducing our pure 


at a new all-time LOW! 


Here is your golden opportunity to own 

a coat of incomparable luxury in the 
rare, most precious of all—100% pure 
CHINESE cashmere! Fashion master- 
pieces of Mr. Jerome...hand-detailed @ 


milium lined for weightless warmth. 
Built to $139 up 


Standards 


CONCERNING WASH WEAR... we 
don’t want to prod, but it’s wise to re- 
member our season is drawing to a close. 
Do you have the White-Oyster Dacron*- 
Linen sport jacket? A one-coat wardrobe 
that cleans easier than a hankie! It’s just 
$20.90 and wise to wait no longer. 


CONCERNING OUR 
WHITE EVENING TUXEDO 
JACKET . . . the simply 
“no care” jacket of Da- 
cron*-rayon . . . truly 
Wash N’ Wear. $40 re- 
26.90 


W. H. SWARTZ DIVISION OF 


AND 
SONS 
INC. 


600 SOUTH PULASKI STREET 


FORMERLY 501 E. PRESTON ST., BALTIMORE 2 


BALTIMORE 23, MARYLAND 
40 Mins. to Our Building [Parking Included] from the Capitol 


*Dupont Polyester Fibre. 
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FEDERAL STORAGE 
ComPANY 


Every Modern Facility for the Safe Handling 
and Care of Household Treasures 


FOREIGN SERVICE 


@ LIFT-VANS. we handle Bowling Green 


steel lift-vans exclusively in Washington. Experi- 
ence for safety in these well known containers since 
the turn of the century speaks for itself. Door to 
door service is available throughout most of the 
world. We also use wooden vans and cases of all 
sizes. Recently we have constructed a branch build- 
ing across the river in Alexandria, equipped with 
every modern device for packing and foreign ship- 
ping. This building has its own private railroad 
spur and motor freight terminal to expedite service, 
and maintain our “on schedule” reputation. 


@® WORLD-WIDE INSURANCE. 


Complete coverage is available for your household 
goods while in our motor vans, in our lift-vans, in 
our depository, or in your home. Just communi- 
cate with our Insurance Department. Most favor- 
able fire insurance rates apply to your goods in 
storage, due to the recognized superiority of our 
facilities. 


@® AUTOMOBILE SHIPMENTS. 


We specialize in boxing automobiles. We also 
have driveaway service to or from pier for auto- 
mobiles which do not require boxing. 


We are members of the National Furniture Warehousemen’s 
Association, the Canadian Warehousemen’s Association, the 
British Association of International Furniture Removers, 
and F.I.D.1, (Federation Internationale des Demenageurs 
Internationaux.) 


1701 Florida Avenue 
Washington 9, D. C. 


Telephone ADams 4-5600 
Cable BOWLINGVAN 


E. K. MORRIS, President; H. RANDOLPH BARBEE, First 
Vice-President; PATRICK M. DEMING, Vice-President; 
RAYMOND O. BABB, Vice-President; G. ELROY McNEIL, 
Vice President; ROBERT L. TULL, Secretary; DONALD 
W. TOLSON, Treasurer; FREDERIC N. TOWERS, Counsel. 


MARVIN W. WILL 


Director of International Services 


Scholarship Fund 


HE NEW dues notices for 1958-59 provide Association 
‘Lone with a convenient opportunity to contribute 
to the AFSA Scholarship Fund. Few projects of the Asso- 
ciation are more deserving of steady and generous support 
by the general membership. 

The Fund was started thirty-one years ago by a large 
private donation. In recent years an ever increasing pro- 
portion of the money for scholarships has come from Asso- 
ciation invested funds and small gifts from many members 
rather than from a few generous donors. This is a very 
healthy trend. Your donation to the Fund in the same 
check with your dues will provide the broad support the 
Association needs for one of its principal welfare projects. 

Last year over $8,000 in scholarships were awarded to 19 
Foreign Service children selected from among 60 applicants. 
This year over 80 have already applied and more are ex- 
pected. Even with the help of new gifts and the proceeds of 
the Cinerama benefit we can only hope to increase the 
scholarships to 23. Additional help. is needed to maintain 
this number next year. 

Each year between 300 and 400 members delay several 
months before paying their dues, placing a needless burden 
on the Association’s small staff. This is your Association, 
working for you. So—please pay your dues early—and (if 


you can) add $2 for the Scholarship Fund.—D. N. F., Jr. 


This Goes for Cats, too 
by Fay BRISK 


OMEWHERE, in the world of dogs, there must be a grape- 
a. that keeps repeating: “If you’re tired of digging in 
your own backyard, latch onto a Foreign Service Officer.” 

About one out of every ten Foreign Service Officers has 
a dog which he wants to take overseas. And it’s the Foreign 
Service Officer who pays his fare, obtains his health certifi- 
cate, buys his traveling kennel, does the worrying, and pro- 
vides four carbon copies of everything. 

State Department Foreign Service Officers with pets have 
been coping with these problems for years. One official has 
taken the same dog to posts in Europe, the Near East and 
the Far East. An Ambassador recently shipped his cocker 
spaniel and five puppies. But for those who are taking their 
dogs overseas for the first time, here are a.few travel tips 
that will ease the headaches and, perhaps, prevent a few 
heartaches: 

First, be sure of the country regulations regarding ani- 
mals. Your dog can always get back to America with a new 
health certificate and a rabies shot, but getting overseas can 
be a little more difficult. 

For example, you can’t take your dog into France with- 
out special permission—even if he is a French poodle. Great 
Britain and Australia will put your dog in quarantine for 
six months before granting him an entry permit, and Spain 
and Turkey insist that his health certificate be legalized by 
their consul in New York. Furthermore, whenever there is 
an outbreak of rabies, some countries will slap an embargo 


on incoming animals, which means that your dog can’t get 


in at all. (Continued on page 10) 
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At last... for woolens, fleeces, and fine fabrics... 


COLD WATER WASHING 


rc 


THE EASY 


AUTOMATIC WAY! 


NORMAL 


WASH RINSE 


Save 
Sues 


EASY Aiuce1a AUTOMATIC WASHER 


Even without hot water... 
you can still do your laundry. . . automatically 


Easy’s wonderful, new cold water _ speeds for fine and regular fabrics lets 
washing eliminates the drudgery of you get really dirty clothes clean. Fa- 
doing special things by hand! Now’ mous Spiralator prevents overscrub- 
you can wash even delicate fabrics bing... ends the need for a lint filter. 
beautifully ... automatically. Easy There’s only one washer that lets you 
also gives you hot and warm wash__ do everything in your laundry basket 


water settings foreverythingin your automatically. The answer is EASY! 
laundry! Two-speed wash and spin 


Semi-Automatic... Dries as it Washes! PINDRIER => 


No other semi-automatic washer does so 
much...so fast...so well! You can 
actually wash a full load as one is whirl- 
ing dry in the exclusive spin-tub. You 
can do a full week’s wash in just one 


hour with Easy. And only the Easy Spindrier gives 
you new Finger-tip Control Center for ease and 
speed. Exclusive 3-minute automatic spin rinse 
to get clothes sparkling-clean. Two 9-lb. capacity 
tubs and a handy, neat swing faucet. 


EASY LAUNDRY APPLIANCES ... Division of Murray Corporation of America, Chicago, Illinois 
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SINCLAIR 


chosen to lubricate 
jet planes 


New jet planes and commercial air- 
liners require perfect lubrication. 
That’s why they use and rely on 
Sinclair Aircraft Oils. 


You can get the same standards of 
high quality in motor oils for your 
car. 


The best quality is, in the long 
run, the most economical 


SincLAIR 


MoToR Olt 


ote 


FOR AUTOMOBILES, TRUCKS AND BUSES 


Cats, Too! 


France did this recently. Effective December 8, 1957, 
the French Government put out a “No Admittance” sign 
for animals from the United States and a number of other 
countries. A State Department Foreign Service Officer, 
bound for Paris, was forced to board his toy English bull in 
a Maryland kennel for two years. Fortunately, this story 
has a happy ending because, three weeks later, on January 
1, France eased the ban. Now, the Foreign Service Officer 
can send for his pet if he writes to the kennel, asks for a 
health certificate for his dog, and then presents it to the 
French Ministry of Agriculture. He must also present evi- 
dence that there has not been a single case of rabies in the 
Maryland area in the past six months. 


(from page 8) 


After determining country regulations, the next item to 
worry about is a good traveling kennel. Dogs are known 
to shippers as “chewers” or “scratchers.” Either way, they'll 
get out—if they can. Most shippers and airlines either have 
kennels for sale or will buy them for you. Trans World Air- 
lines features “V.I.P.” (Very Important Pets) kennels in 
three sizes: The small, which weighs 22-lbs. and costs $10; 
the medium, 40-lb. size which costs $15; and the large, 48- 
lb. size at $20. 


hee ARE shipped as “cargo” or “excess baggage.” and 
the cost is figured by weight. For example, if you have 
a 25-lb. cocker spaniel, it will cost you $1.22 per pound to 
air freight him from New York to Paris, plus the cost of a 


| 22-lb. kennel, making a total of $56. It will cost you con- 


siderably more to ship him as excess baggage aboard your 
own plane. One U.S. Information Agency official recently 
took his toy Schnauzer with him in the passenger cabin. 
But airlines which permit this allow only one dog per flight, 
and he is placed in a compartment between the pilot and the 
passengers. And if you have any idea about taking pooch 
out of his kennel after the plane is in flight. forget it! 


If you’re traveling by boat, your dog will cost you a flat 
fee of about $50 from New York to Le Havre—even if he 
is the size of a Great Dane. But shippers advise you to 
send Fido by air. The boat ride, they say, is too long and, 
besides, he may get seasick, but he seldom gets airsick. 


Mrs. Rose Immel, chief of the State Department’s House- 
hold Goods Section will give you some helpful advice 
as to how to go about shipping pooch overseas, but you 
must make your own arrangements, financial and otherwise. 
You can choose any number of airlines. 


COMPLETE REAL ESTATE SERVICE 


SALES RENTALS MANAGEMENT 


The company which for years has been help- 
ing foreign service officers and their families 
with their housing problems in Washington 


J. F. BEGG INC. 
1630 Connecticut Avenue N.W. 
Cable: Begg Washington Tel. Dupont 7-2480 


Washington residential properties 
Country properties in Maryland and Virginia 
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FORESTER 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON whisky 


Shs 0) ty 


we ane 


DISTILLED AND BOTTLED 
N-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION 


AT LOUISVILLE IN KENTUCKY 


Old Forester 
Manhattan Cocktail 
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bourbon whisky 
makes the difference! 


Cocktails made with fine Old Forester . .. always a delight- 
ful experience. You’ll find Old Forester makes a memorable 
Manhattan, an unmatched Old Fashioned Cocktail. Or, if 
you prefer, drink an Old Forester Highball. However you 
try it, you, too, will say “This is my whisky!” 


Try Old Forester in your favorite cocktail or as a highball. 
As it says on the label, “There is nothing better in the 
market.” 


Our Export Division is at your service, ready to give care- 
ful attention to every detail. You’ll like dealing with them. 
Write or cable your requirements today. 


OLD FORESTER 


Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whisky 100 and 86 proof— Both Bottled in Bond 


Brown-Forman Distillers Corporation, Louisville, Kentucky, U.S.A. 
Export Division, 1 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y., Cables: EXFORESTER, NEW YORK 
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Lonc active in promoting commerce 
among the peoples of the Americas, The 
Chase Manhattan Bank today is in the 
vanguard of those institutions which are 
fostering Pan-American relations by the 
promotion of trade and travel. 


THE CHASE MANHATTAN BANK 
NEW YORK 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


International 
Exporters 


International 
Exporters 


APPLIANCES FOR EXPORT 


REFRIGERATORS—FREEZERS 
RANGES—W ASHERS—DRYERS 
AIR CONDITIONERS—DISHW ASHERS 
RADIOS—PHONOS—SMALL APPLIANCES 


Available for all current Characteristics 


GENERAL ELECTRONICS, INC. 
SHOW ROOMS 


4513 Wisconsin Avenue EM 2-8300 
Washington 16, D. C. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 
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Cats, Too!  ttrom page 10) 


But, before you wish your dog “bon voyage,” here are a 
few important things to remember: 


Feed him a light meal six hours prior to shipment. 


Do not give him a long drink within two hours of ship- 
ment, except, of course, a little water on a hot day. 


Allow him to exercise before shipment. 


If you’re fussy about his diet, attach his favorite food to 
the outside of the kennel, and don’t forget a can opener for 
canned foods. 


If it will make you feel any better, you may place his 
blanket, ball or some other toy inside the kennel. Always 
tie his leash outside the kennel. And, as an added precaution. 
you might attach a little leather-bound address tag—with 
your name and overseas address—to his collar. 


As for pooch, with his meal ticket and place to sleep as- 
sured, he has nothing to worry about except his master. 
One Foreign Service Officer was so distraught after making 
travel arrangements for his pet, he took the pills which the 
veterinarian had given him as a sedative for the dog. His 
weary comment: “I needed them more than the dog did!” 


Encores and the Artist 


T MAY BE a fine line between a good or even excellent 

performance of a great oratorio, symphony, song cycle, 
opera or ballet—and a stirring performance of it. I would 
like to see that fine line crossed more often, or erased in 
more performances. We can never receive more than an 
artist has to give. Caruso once said that art begins where 
technique leaves off. Perhaps glamor, excitement, humor, 
begin within the artist and come through in his performance. 
From whatever source, by whatever proper means, let more 
of this come through to audiences. And to repeat, the en- 
core is a perfect first step in this direction. 


Yehudi Menuhin says it this way this morning in his 
letter to the NEw York Times: “The artist knows control 
and discipline perhaps more than most people. But, by the 
same token, there must be certain moments in an artist's life 
and in an audience’s experiences, and in everybody’s life, of 
exultation, exuberance, impulse and real human warmth and 
communication.” Referring to the restrictions about encores 
with the New York Philharmonic, an alleged tradition which 
he broke ten days ago at Carnegie Hall, Menuhin concludes 
his letter by saying: 


“T fully realize we all live today in a society that is becoming daily 
more complex and more complicated, and therefore we must all pay 
tribute to the growing control and organization which are evidently 
unavoidable. However, it is the moral duty of every individual to 
protect those rare moments which allow him the liberty of spirit 
which is his heritage. Art can only flower on this basis.” 


Good boy, Yehudi! “to protect those rare moments 
which allow him the liberty of spirit which is his heritage.” 
Let us have more rare moments in music making. More ex- 
pression of the liberty of spirit of the artist. More glamor, 
more excitement, and yes, even more humor in all public 
performances. Encore.—Patrick Hayes in a broadcast over 


WGMS, Sunday, December 29, 1957. 
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When you can't find them abroad, 
you can order direct from us. 


FILTER CIGARETTES 
MADE IN U.S.A. 


We'll ship your favorite brands to you 
| anywhere in the world! 


Air Mail your orders and inquiries to: 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Export Department 
Winston-Salem, N. C., U.S.A. QUANTITY WANTED 


CAMEL...5 cartons L__] CARTONS 
So good and mild... the finest taste in smoking! 


Sih Cigarettes and tobacco shipped by parcel 
WINSTON (King-Size) . . . 5 cartons $4.82.... L__] CARTONS post immediately upon receipt of your order, 
WINSTON (Crush-Proof Box) ...5 Cartons ..ssccssscsscessnee $4.82... L__] CARTONS with usual transit time about 60 days. Cig- 
Winston tastes good — like a cigarette should! arettes shipped in parcels containing 5, 10, 
SALEM .. .5 cartons $4.82 r4 CARTONS 15 or 25 cartons — no limit as to quantity. 
Menthol-fresh — a new idea in smoking! at Prices do not include cost of transporta- 
CAVALIER (Crush-Proof Box) ...5 cartons $4.72... L__] CARTONS tion and insurance. All prices subject to 
America’s superior long-size cigarette. change without notice. Orders subject to 
PRINCE ALBERT ...1 doz. 16-oz. Metal Humidors..........$11.30.... L__] DOZEN | acceptance by us and to prices prevailing 
The largest-selling smoking tobacco in the world! on date of shipment. 
CARTER HALL... 1 doz. 8-0z. Metal $7.64... L__] DOZEN 
Distinguished new pipe tobacco with rich flavor. Ad 


NOTE: Each carton contains 10 packs of 20 cigarettes each. ? 
Our Export Department is at your 
NAME service. Just tell us, “Ship me each 

month. . .’’, and you can be sure of a 
ADDRESS continuous supply of fresh cigarettes 
and tobacco. 
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CHATEL 


While you are away let 
good tenants help you 


buy a house to come 
home to: Complete Real 
Estate Residential Service 


H 
2 


= REALTOR 


1675 WISCONSIN AVE. 
GEORGETOWN, Washington 7, D.C. 


DE 2-1137 
JA 8-7300 


CAMERAS 
PHOTOGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT 
FILM DEVELOPING 


KODACOLOR by the Eastman Kodak Co. 
SEND FOR FREE MAILING BAGS 


SOMMERS CAMERA EXCHANGE 


714-14th Street, N.W. Washington, D. C. 


See Price Schedule on File with your Administrative Officer 


NOW YOURE GETTING MORE 
FOR YOUR MONEY 


is the title of an article by Lucile Tomlinson, 
the author of “Practical Formulas For Successful 


Investing.” 


We will be happy to send you by air a compli- 
mentary copy of this timely, lucid and _ short 


treatise on long range investment programs. 


You will enjoy reading about a method of in- 
vesting which is becoming popular in the States 
and can be practiced just as conveniently when 


stationed abroad. 


SERVICE INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION 


HUBERT K. LADENBURG 


927 15th St., N.W. 
NAtional 8-6770 


Washington 5, D. C. 
Cable: SERVISCO 
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BIRTHS 


Linewan. A girl, Sarah, born to Mr. and Mrs. John A. Linehan, Jr., 
March 10, 1958, in Quebec, Canada. 


Moore. A boy, Eric Andrew, born to Mr. and Mrs. John Hayden 
Moore, March 27, 1958, in Washington, D. C. 


Conton. A boy, Bradford Haynie, born to Mr. and Mrs. Edward J, 
Conlon, January 30, 1958, in Karachi. 


Heavner. A girl, Sandra Lynn, born to Mr. and Mrs. Theodore J. C. 
Heavner, March 23, 1958, in Ithaca, New York. 


Jacoss. A girl, Merle Frances, born to Mr. and Mrs. Aaron F, 
Jacobs, March 23, 1958, in London. 


Livincston. A girl, Catherine Schuyler, born to Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
J. Livingston, March 31, in Washington, D. C. 


MARRIAGES 


ConstaBLe-Greer. Elinor Jackson Greer, daughter of Vice Admiral 
and Mrs. Marshall Greer and Peter D. Constable, were married 
on March 8, in Washington, D. C. 


von PacenHArDTt-HOMMEL. Sylvia Langen-Hommel and FSO Robert 


von Pagenhardt, were married on January 8, in Washington, 


LinDENMULDER-JENKINS. Ann G. Jenkins and William Lindenmulder 
were married on January 24, in Cambridge, Mass. 


IN MEMORIAM 


Gorpon. Mabel Money, wife of Bartley P. Gordon, FSO, died Feb- 
ruary 24. Mrs. Gordon had served with her husband in Russia, 
Hungary, Canada, Greece, Holland, England, Germany and Italy. 


Warren. Mary Newman Warren, widow of Avra M. Warren, died 
March 19, at Virginia Beach, Virginia. 


Laucuun. Mrs. Irwin Laughlin, whose late husband served as Min- 
ister to Greece and Ambassador to Spain in President Hoover's 
Administration, died February 19, in Washington, D. C. 


In MEMORIAM 


MBASSADOR George Wadsworth died on March 5, 1958 at the 
Bethesda Naval Hospital in Washington, D. C. He had just 
returned from his last post in Saudi Arabia and was anticipating his 
retirement on May 1, 1958 after forty-two years in the Foreign Service. 


At the time of his death Ambassador Wadsworth, Career Minister, 
was senior in point of service in the Foreign Service. His distin- 
guished career had included assignment as Minister to Lebanon and 
Syria and Ambassador to Iraq, Turkey, Czechoslovakia, with the joint 
mission of Ambassador to Saudi Arabia and Minister to Yemen. He 
had also represented his country twice as adviser to the United States 
delegation to the United Nations. 

The death of Ambassador Wadsworth brings to a close one of the 
most distinguished careers in Foreign Service history. Dedicated to 
the service of his country, he was widely known and respected as a 
brilliant scholar and Middle East authority. He was a dynamic indi- 
vidualist who lived for his work, who placed his trust in knowledge 
and truth and who defended both, uncompromisingly, with courage 
and conviction. His high standards of moral and intellectual integrity 
won the high offices which he held. With characteristic humility he 
never ceased to regard them as sacred trusts. 


He will be long remembered for his devotion to golf. He regarded 
golf as an intellectual as well as a physical challenge. He played to 
win. Though Ambassador Wadsworth wished to be remembered for 
his dedication to duty, friends and colleagues of many nationalities 
will all remember with great pleasure the three golf courses he built 
on his own initiative at posts where none existed. 


With the death of Ambassador Wadsworth the Foreign Service has 
lost one of its great officers. Bow oC. 
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A GREAT FAVORITE of DANIEL WEBSTER 


The home of Daniel Webster was never without its demijohn of Dr. 
James Crow’s fine bourbon. It has been the favorite in the homes of 
distinguished men for generations. 


SY 


The distinctive taste 
of lighter, milder 86 Proof Old 
Crow is enjoyed by 
more people than any other bourbon! 


y KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 
86 PROOF 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT 
BOURBON WHISKEY 


by 


100 Proof Bottled in Bond © ® 
available as usual A 


“ Dor a e ” 


National Distillers Products Company @ 99 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Institute in 


FRENCH CIVILIZATION 


June 23-August 1 


The culture and politics of modern France 


¢ FRANCE IN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
JEAN B. DUROSELLE 


Professor of Political Science, Fondation Nationale des 
Sciences Politiques 


* SOCIAL AND POLITICAL HISTORY OF MODERN 


FRANCE 
STANLEY H. HOFFMANN 


Assistant Professor of Government, Harvard University 


* IDEOLOGY AND FEELING IN CONTEMPORARY 
FRENCH LITERATURE 


CLAUDE A. S. VIGEE 


Professor of French Civilization, Brandeis University 


Students and faculty will participate in a series of colloquia on 
the following topics: PROSPECTS FOR STABILITY IN FRENCH 
POLITICS; THE ECONOMIC FUTURE OF FRANCE; FRENCH 
COLONIAL POLICIES IN NORTH AFRICA. Guest lecturers will 
include Professor Rupert Emerson of Harvard University, Pro- 
fessor H. Stuart Hughes of Harvard University, and Associate » 
Professor John E. Sawyer of Yale University. 


This is an advanced Institute. Courses will be taught at 


the graduate and post-doctorate level. 


mation, write: 


BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


JF-1 
Waltham 54, Massachusetts 


For further infor- 
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BY 
JAMES B. 
STEWART 


A Tiger Hunt 


While he was on leave in Indo-China, Vice Consul Harri- 


_ son Lewis received an invitation to join a tiger hunt. After 


| 


the party reached its camp, a native village 20 miles in the 
jungle, the bait, consisting of a water buffalo, was set up. ... 


“There was a chance of the tiger returning that day,” wrote 
Mr. Lewis in the JourNAL. “The morning wore on. Nothing 
happened to disturb the silence until two crows came and 


_ started a great racket over the bait. I expected that would 


bring the tiger. Suddenly I heard a swishing and he came 
into full view. I fumbled with the gun and within a second 
he was gone. I was excited but what struck me most was awe. 
With its head in the air, the magnificent beast appeared to 
survey all he saw as a lord would his domain. I knew some- 


how that he would be back. 


“Fifty minutes later I again heard a swish. My gun, a 404 
Mauser, was ready. The tiger appeared, took an inquisitive 
but bold step over the bait and looked right at me. Without 
hestitation he took another step forward. He was now only 
25 or 30 feet from me. I drew the bead of my gun between 
his eyes. Plow! and for a moment everything was obliter- 
ated. . . . I looked again and there he was—10 feet of him 
lying along side the bait-lead.” 


Before The Curtain Dropped 


Hugh Fullerton states in the JoURNAL that when his 
German friends in Cologne heard in 1928 that he was being 


_ transferred to Kaunas, they all joined in the refrain: “Vom 


Rheinland nach Russland! Oh mein Gott!” However, it so 
happened that Consul and First Secretary Fullerton spent 
four happy years in Lithuania at a joyous time when that 
heroic little country was breathing the fresh air of freedom. 
(Note: In 1958, Hugh, no longer a bachelor, is retired 
but still active as Director of the American Hospital, Paris.) 


The One and Only: In the Editor’s column is a piece 
dedicated to one whom we all look upon as “the one and 
only’’—to Harry Havens. 


* * 
Consul Herbert Bursley, in a JOURNAL article about his 


old post, Guaymas, makes as big a to-do over its turtle 
steaks as does former Ambassador Robert Skinner over 


_ Maine lobsters and Chief Byington over prawns. 


And More Recently 


Arthur Frost pulled this one out of the past: “When I was 
Consul General at Toronto a few years ago, a wealthy club 
woman called on us the day a reception was being given 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in honor of the Governor Gen- 
eral, the Earl of Athlone, and his wife, Princess Alice, the 
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grand-daughter of Queen Victoria. We arranged for our 
visitor to accompany us that evening to the reception. On 
the way there, and in response to her query, we told her 
something about the officials we were going to meet. By the 
time we had reached our destination it was evident that we 
had a ‘character’ on our hands. Upon entering the reception 
room she rushed ahead to the Princess and, before the latter 
could finish the customary greeting, she pointed to a large 
sapphire-studded decoration which the Princess was wearing 
and exclaimed, ‘That’s just what I want! Where can I get 
one?’ Princess Alice, unruffled, replied, ‘Well, I really 
don’t know. There are only two of these decorations in 
existence—one is the Queen’s and the other mine.’ ” 


First Assignment 
March 3, 1958 


Dear Jim: 


Your reference in the February JoURNAL to Consul Gen- 
eral Byington reminds me of an incident which you un- 
doubtedly have forgotten but which, in retrospect (repeat 
retrospect), is one of my pleasantest recollections. 


After I took the oral exam in March 1930, I stayed on in 
Washington for a month trying to find out whether I had 
passed. Finally, on April 15th, I saw a notice in a Washing- 
ton newspaper that the Senate had confirmed a list of 16 new 
F.S.0.’s, including my name. 


Excited and nervous, I went promptly to Old State and 
was directed by the guard to the office of the Chief of Per- 
sonnel. Inside the slatted door sat Chief Byington, with you 
on a chair near by. I managed to get out my name and to 
ask, very uncertainly, what I was supposed to do? The 
Chief replied (I thought a bit sternly), “Nothing. Just relax. 
We'll write you a letter in due course.” 


My disappointment was evident. As I backed out of the 
door mumbling appropriate appreciation the Chief looked 
over toward you and said, “Well, perhaps we might as well 
tell Mr. Allen what we have in mind for him.” 


You smiled your assent and the Chief said, “We’re going 
to send you to Jamaica. You may as well go down now to 
Room 115 and ask Harry Havens to arrange your passage 
since the consulate at Kingston is shorthanded and you 
should leave as soon as possible. You'll get the letter in a 
few days anyway.” 


I expect I was about as excited a young man as ever 
walked those historic corridors as I sought out Room 115, 
trying to keep in mind the name of the man I was to see. 
When I reached Harry Havens’ door, I suddenly thought, 
“Where was it Mr. Byington said I was to go?” I remem- 
bered that it was a British Island in this hemisphere but for 
the life of me I couldn’t be certain whether it was Bermuda 
or Jamaica. How could I get passage when I wasn’t certain 
where to? There was nothing to do but retrace my steps to 
the Chief's room. Thoroughly ashamed, I stuck my head 
gingerly inside the door and asked, timorously, “I beg 
your pardon, Sir, but did you say Bermuda or Jamaica?” 


Mr. Byington boomed out “Jamaica!” I can still hear 
the merry laugh you and the Chief enjoyed at my expense 
as | scurried away toward Room 115. 

George V. Allen 
Washington (Dir., Usta) 
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S.S. UNITED STATES 
less than 5 days on the World's Fastest S 


S.S. AMERICA 


Popular Liner Fore 


‘CONSULT OUR AUTHORIZED TRAVEL 


UNITED STATES LINES 


GME BROADWAY. NEW YORK OFFICES IN 


Rated the Best Ready-to-Wear 
Suit Buy in America! 


WORSTED-TEX 


America’s most trusted consumer re- 
search organization recently rated 
Worsted-Tex excellent in fabric, excel- 
lent in tailoring, excellent in long-wear- 
ing performance, New patterns, colors. 


In Ordering: Give Your Chest, $65 
Waist, Seat, Height Measurements. 


ALSO: SUITS CUSTOM-MADE TO YOUR MEASURE 


Jos. A. Wilner & Co. 


14th and H Streets, N.W. Washington, D. C. 


Makers of Fine Clothing Since 1897 


Foreign Officers 


Let a Foreign Service wife help you with your 
housing needs in Washington — Write to Mrs. 
Philip H. Chadbourn Jr., and she wil! solve your 


problems! 
SIMMONS PROPERTIES 
1729 21st St., N.W. Office: DE: 2-0730 
Washington 9, D.C. Home: WH: 6-1570 
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Washington Portrait 


... Main Administration Building, 


NO. 15 IN A 


SERIES OF COMPOSITE 


REPRODUCTIONS OF THE FACE OF THE NATION’S 


Ollie Atkins 


Barracks housing RIGGS Banking Facility. 


Established at the request of the U.S. Treasury 
Dept. to serve patients and staff at Walter Reed. 


COMPLETE BANKING AND 


NATIONAL BANK 


of WASHINGTON, D. C. 
RESOURCES OVER $400,000,000 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Member Federal Reserve System 


FOUNDED 1836 


LARGEST FINANCIAL INSTITUTION 


IN THE NATION’S CAPITAL 
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THE DIPLOMATIC COSTUME REVOLUTION 


by Richard B. MCCORNACK 


. was the furor caused in European capitals and 
courts when the American diplomats were ordered into 
a more democratic uniform on June 1, 1853. The subject of 
the proper uniform for our representatives abroad had 
been one of varying degrees of regulation in the early days 
of our republic. The first record of any exact description of 
the proper uniform is that of November 6, 1817 although 
it is presumed that our previous diplomatic agents generally 
conformed to the rather elaborate usages of the day. The 
1817 regulation prescribed the following dress for an Amer- 
ican minister: 

A blue coat, lined with silk; straight standing cape, em- 
broidered with gold, single-breasted, straight or round but- 
tonholes, slightly embroidered. . . . cuffs embroidered in the 
manner of the cape; white cassimere breeches; gold knee 
buckles; white silk stockings; and gold or gilt shoe buckles. 

A three-cornered chapeau-bras, not so large as those used 
by the French, nor so small as those of the English. A black 
cockade, to which lately an eagle has been attached. Sword, 
& corresponding. 
With the advent of the administration of President 
Andrew Jackson in 1829 a modification of this fancy dress 


Richard B, McCornack is a professor of History at Dart- 
mouth College. He spent some eighteen months (1951-52) in 
the State Department’s Division of Historical Policy Research 
and Office of Intelligence Research. 
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was suggested. The uniform for all American diplomatic 
representatives was described as “being recommended as 
well by its comparative cheapness as by its adaptation to 
our institutions.” The new costume was: 

a black coat, with a gold star on each side of the collar near 

its termination; the under clothes to be black or white, at 

the option of the wearer; a three-cornered chapeau de bras, 


with a black cockade and gold eagle; and a steel-mounted 
sword with white scabbard. 


Although there is no exact information on the subject it is 
quite likely that some such uniform as this was worn by 
all American diplomats until President Pierce and his Secre- 
tary of State, William L. Marcy, decided on a radical change 
which was explained to all diplomatic agents in the circular 
of June 1, 1853. Mr. Marcy asked all representatives of the 
United States to conform as far as possible with the customs 
of the country in which he was to reside as far as it was 
consistent with his devotion to republican institutions. He 
was, however, encouraged to appear at court “in the simple 
dress of an American citizen.” In short, he was to abandon 
cocked-hats and knee-breeches for ordinary hats and the 
very proletarian long pants. If the diplomat could not 
comply exactly with this instruction due to the character of 
the foreign government he was enjoined to dress as closely 
as possible to the style of the ordinary American. The 
instruction continued : 
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The simplicity of our usages, and the tone of feeling among 
our people is much more in accordance with the example of 
our first and most distinguished representative at a royal 
court than the practice which has since prevailed. It is to 
be regretted that there was ever any departure in this re- 
spect from the example of Dr. Franklin. History has _ re- 
corded and commended this example, so congenial to the 
spirit of our political institutions. The department is de- 
sirous of removing all obstacles to a return to the simple 
and unostentatious course which was deemed so proper, and 
was so much approved in the earliest days of the republic. 
Having launched this rather startling change in custom 
the Secretary of State was not long in receiving reactions to 
his order. Theodore S. Fay, American Minister to Switzer- 
land, expressed his pleasure with the change stating that he 
was received most favorably by the chief magistrate “of 
the only republic in Europe meriting the name and the most 
ancient in the world.” Equally satisfied with the new uni- 
form was the Minister to the Kingdom of Belgium, J. J. 
Seibels, who added that he regretted the “morbid sensibil- 
ities” of American diplomats near the courts of Europe 
which had caused them to depart from the tastes of their 
own country. He pledged himself to carry out the order 
strictly at Brussels. 


Our Minister to the Kingdom of Sardinia, John M. 
Daniel, approached the matter cautiously asking the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs if he would be received in the usual “re- 
spectable attire of American citizens,” and was assured that 
there would be no difficulty for him at the court of Turin. 
Not so fortunate was the Minister to the Kingdom of 
Prussia, P. D. Vroom. When he presented himself to the 
Minister President in October of 1853 he expressed the 
desire to appear before King Frederick William IV in the 
dress of an ordinary American citizen. This was clearly 
not to the liking of the Minister President who inquired 
testily whether his predecessor had not always appeared in 
court dress. After Mr. Vroom explained the new instruc- 
tions of the Department the Minister President stated that 
he would consult with the king and let him know. Shortly 
afterward Mr. Vroom was informed that Frederick William 
would not consider an appearance before him without 
costume as respectful. Mr. Vroom bowed to the inevitable 
and informed his department that he had procured “a very 
plain and simple dress” which he planned to wear in order 
to present his credentials to the Prussian monarch. 


At the Hague August Belmont fared somewhat better than 
did Vroom in Berlin. The king consented to receive him 
in the citizen’s dress, and from then on Mr. Belmont wore 
the same costume at all court functions. In later despatches 
to the Department he indicated that his wearing of this type 
of dress was a great success and was fully accepted by the 
Dutch. Mr. J. L. O'Sullivan at Lisbon anticipated a great 
deal of difficulty as the Portuguese Court was “reputed to be 
strict, ostentatious, and proud in inverse ratio to the present 
real power or greatness of the nation.” He cautiously ap- 
proached the Foreign Minister emphasizing to him the well- 
known politeness and kindness of the Portuguese character 
and stating that he would like to appear at court in the 
ordinary evening dress of an American citizen (blue coat 
and black trousers) such as would be perfectly acceptable 
at the receptions of the President of the United States. Mr. 
O’Sullivan’s careful approach was successful and the Foreign 
Minister of Portugal assured him that he would not under- 
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take to prescribe the uniform for representatives at that 
Court, and that he was satisfied that no disrespect for his 
country would be indicated by the wearing of a costume 
such as Mr. O'Sullivan had indicated. There appears to he 
no information on the reception of the new dress at thie 
neighboring Spanish Court. 


The new regulations met defeat, however, at the Swedish 
Court. Mr. F. Schoeder at Stockholm informed the Depart- 
mient that he had made the request to appear before the king 
in the prescribed simple dress. After consultation with 
the King the Foreign Minister, Baron Stierneld, hurriedly 
summoned Mr. Schoeder to the foreign ministry. There he 
informed him that the King had instructed him to state that 
for business purposes he would receive the American repre- 
sentative in any dress he chose, but that on court occasions 
he would be unable to receive anybody not in court dress. 
The King added that he trusted that this insistence on court 
costume would not impair the friendly relations between 
Sweden and the United States. Mr. Schoeder explained the 
King’s actions by saying: 

My appearance at court in plain clothes would have been 
likely to be regarded by the Swedish government in the 
light of a spirit of republican propagandism. I am satisfied 
that no society in Europe is more jealous in its maintenance 
of aristocratic symbols; and the King himself, although 
on many subjects a man of unusually large and liberal 


intellect, is a rigid conservative in all the antique ceremonies 
and exactions of his court. 


The courts where the new regulation caused the greatest 
ferment were the two major posts of Paris and London. In 
France only the preceding year the Second Republic had 
been overthrown and the Second Empire founded. For this 
reason it is perhaps understandable that a somewhat dim 
view would have been taken of the new diplomatic costume 
of the American representatives reeking, as it did, of “re- 
publican propagandism.” The Chargé at Paris at this ‘ime 
was H. S. Sanford. He informed the Department that 
although he had not received its circular he had read about 
it in papers from the United States and determined to im- 
plement the instructions it contained. He approached the 
Imperial Minister of Foreign Affairs who told him that his 
dress could not be the subject of any complaint, and that he 
would undertake to make the subject understood at Court. 
He subsequently appeared before Napoleon III in his simple 
costume and was cordially received by him. Great was 
Sanford’s chagrin when the newly appointed American 
Minister, John Y. Mason, informed him that he was going to 
exercise the discretionary powers granted by the circular 
and to appear at the Tuilleries in formal court diess. In a 
lengthy despatch sent to the Department on January 28, 
1854, Mr. Mason stated that after presenting his credentials 
in ordinary American dress and receiving a cordial welcome 
from the Emperor he had been summoned to the foreign 
ministry where the Foreign Minister, Drouyn de L’huys. 
carefully explained to him the regulations for court dress 
and the reasons for them. Mr. Mason concluded that he 
could not press for exemption from the rules of the French 
court, and so returned to a “simple uniform dress” which 
he indicated he would wear on every ceremonial occasion. 
This reversal by Mason of the procedure adopted by Sanford 
caused a rift between the two men and Sanford returned 
home. Later, in 1860, he wrote a bitter letter to the Depart- 
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nent denouncing the lack of uniformity in costume among 
\merica’s diplomats. Said Mr. Sanford: 


Now, sir, imagine the spectacle of these American repre- 
sentatives of diverse fancies and tastes (one of whom, Mr. 
Sanford charged, was planning to have a gorgeous diplomatic 
uniform made from the star spangled banner!) assembled 
together! Nothing save a fancy ball at Musard’s or a bur- 
lesque first of April parade of eccentric tatterdemalions 
would equal it. 

The United States was represented at the Court of St. 
James by the future president, James Buchanan, who re- 
ceived the Department’s instruction with some misgivings 
anticipating that it might cause great difficulties in his posi- 
tion, but at the same time realizing that if he could not 
arrange matters so as to obey the new regulations concern- 
ing his costume it would be likely that American diplomats 
at other European Courts would be unable to assume the 
dress specified by the Secretary of State. Buchanan’s mis- 
vivings soon proved to be well-founded. On October 28, 
1853. he reported to Marcy that he had held a conversation 
concerning his costume with Major-General Sir Edward 
Cust. Queen Victoria’s master of ceremonies. General Cust 
made it quite plain that he opposed Buchanan’s plans to 
appear at court without proper court dress. Buchanan 
replied that unless the Queen herself intimated to him that 
he would not be received unless in court dress, he intended 
to follow his instructions. General Cust replied that the 
Queen would receive him in any dress he chose to wear, yet 
he suggested that lack of court dress would be disagreeable 
to her. Somewhat warmly the master of ceremonies added 
that of course Mr. Buchanan could not expect to be invited 
to any court balls or court dinners where the wearing of 
court dress was absolutely required, even bishops not being 
invited because they could not wear the proper costume. 
Although the Queen might not make any objections to his 
lack of court dress, General Cust assured Buchanan that 
“the people of England would consider it presumption.” 
Buchanan confessed to Marcy that at that point he became 
“somewhat indignant” and told General Cust that it made 
no difference to him, individually, whether he ever appeared 
at Court. Buchanan went on to tell the master of ceremonies 
that the etiquette of the British Court was more rigid than 
that of the Russian Court where Count Nesselrode had 
recently told Senator Douglas that he might appear before 
the Czar in any costume in which he might be received by 
the President of the United States. 


This brush with General Cust caused Buchanan to report 
to Marcy: 


I am exceedingly anxious to appear “at court in the simple 
dress of an American citizen;” and this not only because it 
accords with my own taste, but because it is certain that 
if the minister to the court of St. James should appear in 
uniform, your circular will become a dead letter in regard 
to most, if not all, the other ministers and chargés of our 
country in Europe. 


The difficulty of the present case is greatly enhanced by 
the fact that the sovereign is a lady, and the .devotion of 
her subjects towards her partakes of a mingled feeling of 
loyalty and gallantry. Any conduct, therefore, on my part 
which would look like disrespect towards her personally 
could not fail to give great offence to the British people. 


Buchanan assured the Secretary of State that he would 
make every effort to obey the Department’s instructions, 
but that should it prove impossible he would fall back on the 
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circular’s direction to “adopt the nearest approach to it 
compatible with the due performance of my public duties.” 
In December Buchanan was able to write to his niece. 
Harriet Lane, that unless the “costume affair” should not 
prove an impediment he felt that he was getting along very 
well in London. This was. however, the slack social season. 
and proved to be merely the calm before the storm. 


In a despatch dated February 7, 1854, Buchanan was 
forced to inform Marcy that the “costume affair” had been 
blown up into a full-dress diplomatic incident. After re- 
flecting on his encounter with General Cust, Buchanan came 
to the firm conclusion that he would wear the dress pre- 
scribed by the Department unadorned with gold lace or 
embroidery. He felt that it was altogether improper for a 
representative of a republic to ape the fashions of royal 
courts, nor did he have the orders and stars for court dress, 
nor even the diamonds unless he could afford to rent them 
for the occasion. Someone had suggested to Buchanan that 
he might adopt the civil dress worn by George Washington. 
but after due contemplation of a Stuart portrait of the 
first President he came to the conclusion such a procedure 
would not be proper, and that if he appeared in such a cos- 
tume at a reception given by the American president he 
would render himself “an object of ridicule for life.” 


It was in this state of indecision concerning what course 
to pursue about court costume that Buchanan received the 
usual invitation to the opening of Parliament by Queen 
Victoria in person which brought the matter to a head. 
Although General Cust was well aware of Buchanan’s deter- 
mination not to wear court dress the printed invitation to 
the opening session of Parliament contained the phrase. 
“No one can be admitted into the Diplomatic Tribune, or in 
the body of the House, but in full court dress.” Mr. Marcy 
was assured by the Minister in London that he felt that no 
disrespect was intended either to himself or his country. 
Nevertheless Buchanan determined not to attend the cere- 
mony rather than bow to the requirement of court dress. 
He hoped that his absence would not create an incident, 
but, as he himself reported, it “produced quite a sensation.” 
All the journals of London reported the incident fully, and 
the TIMEs printed “an indiscreet and rather offensive re- 
mark” about it. Buchanan had to work quickly and dis- 
creetly behind the scenes to prevent the incident from being 
a matter for investigation and debate in the House of 
Commons. 


Thus the issue was now a public one, and might have 
become an even more serious matter for the official relation- 
ships between the United States and Great Britain at London 
had not, in the phrase of a biographer of Buchanan, the 
Gordian knot been cut “by a drawing-room rapier which 
never left its sheath.” With an almost audible sigh of relief 
Buchanan wrote his niece on February 24 that the court 
costume question had been “finally and satisfactorily settled.” 
It was urgently suggested to him by a court official that he 
might wear a sword, universally recognized as the mark of a 
gentleman, in order to distinguish him from the upper 
courts servants whose dress closely resembled that of the 
ordinary citizen assumed by Buchanan. He also considered 
wearing “United States buttons,” but finally decided on 
“a plain dress sword” as having a more manly and less 
gaudy appearance, and as being a proper mark of respect 
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for the Queen. Wearing a black coat, white waistcoat, cravat. 
black pantaloons, dress boots, “with the addition of a very 
plain black-handled and black-hilted dress sword” Buchanan 
attended a levee given by Queen Victoria and Prince Albert 
on February 22. Mr. Buchanan’s satisfaction with his re- 
ception was clearly indicated to his niece: 
I knew that I would be received in any dress I might wear; 

but could not have anticipated that I should be received in 

so kind and distinguished a manner. Having yielded they 

did not do things by halves. As I approached the queen, an 

arch but benevolent smile lit up her countenance;—as much 

as to say, you are the first man who ever appeared before me 

at court in such a dress. I confess that I never felt more 

proud of being an American than when I stood in that 

brilliant circle, “in the simple dress of an American citizen.” 

I have no doubt the circular is popular with a majority of 

the people of England. Indeed, many of the most distin- 

guished members of Parliament have never been at court, 

because they would not wear the prescribed costume. 


When reporting his solution of the problem to Marcy. 
Buchanan closed with the words, “I hope I am now done 
with this subject forever.” and he was. Queen Victoria’s 
“arch but benevolent smile” signalled the acceptance of the 
Department’s circular. by the world’s mightiest sovereign. 
For simple dress, for long pants, for this permanent revolu- 


tion in diplomatic costume, American diplomats owe a deiit 
of gratitude to William L. Marcy and to James Buchanan. 

The question of the proper diplomatic costume for the 
representative of the United States at the Court of St. James 
reappeared briefly in the headlines of American newspapers 
on the morning of May 16, 1929 when various versions 
of an encounter between the newly-appointed Ambassador, 
Charles G. Dawes, and a Washington reporter were printed. 

“Are you taking your knickers with you?” the reporter 
is said to have asked, referring not to the then-popular plus 
fours, but rather to the same knee breeches which had caused 
his predecessor so much trouble. 

“Do you want a diplomatic answer, or the kind of answer 
that question deserves?” replied the former Vice President, 
and before the surprised reporter could think of a proper 
reply Ambassador Dawes ended this momentary revival of 
the diplomatic costume question with a typically blunt retort, 
“You can go plumb to hell! That’s my business!” 

And history records that Ambassador Dawes was received 
by King George V in long pants, the “simple dress of an 
ordinary American citizen,” perhaps sealing forever the 
success of the diplomatic costume revolution. 


Hungarian Goulash ala Lenin 


Foreword: Some may think that what follows is a laboriously concocted parody. 
For their information, the original text of the excerpts printed in translation be- 
low can be found in the Hungarian Socialist Workers’ (Communist) Party’s lead- 
ing theoretical publication Tarsadalmi Szemle, issue of January, 1958. Contrary to 
appearances, the author, Geza Kassai, is not an inmate of an institution for the in- 
curably deranged. He was Dean of the Department of Marxism-Leninism at the Uni- 
versity of Budapest in 1952-53, director of the Lenin Institute in 1953-56, Deputy 
Minister of Education in 1956-57, and has been decorated with the “Red Banner of 


the Order of Labor.”—Andor KLAY 


“Some people believe that there is a difference in char- 
acter between right-wing and left-wing error and between 
right-wing and left-wing deviation. Others see a difference 
in character between error and deviation, irrespective, of 
whether the matter at issue is right-wing or left-wing error 
or deviation. 


“Errors can develop into deviation, but it does not neces- 
sarily follow that they must inevitably develop into devia- 
tion. Revisionism can develop from errors and deviation, 
but deviation does not inevitably degenerate into revision- 
ism. 

“There are right-wing and left-wing errors, and there are 
others which cannot be called either right-wing or left-wing 
errors. 

“Let us be careful with the designation ‘left-wing’ or 
‘right-wing, because when a few mistakes are committed. 
it cannot be reliably ascertained whether they are right-wing 
or left-wing. Sometimes the same people perpetrate rightist 
as well as leftist errors. 

“Nor should we lose sight of the fact that rightist or 
leftist mistakes do not always appear in a pure form and 
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unambiguously as rightist or leftist mistakes. In addition, 
they mutually influence each other. Therefore, let us not 
put emphasis on attaching a label to a mistake; such brand- 
ing often makes it difficult for a comrade who commits the 
mistake to correct it. 


“If we do not correct the mistake in time, the mistake 
becomes a deviation. From incorrect views, additional views 
develop, platforms spring into existence. At this point. we 
have a deviation on our hands, and, according to the char- 
acter of the inaccurate views, a right-wing or left-wing de- 
viation. 


“It is not inevitable that those who committed ‘leftist’ 
errors will always remain leftists and that their leftist views 
will lead to leftist deviation. It is likewise not inevitable that 
those people who commit rightist mistakes will remain 
rightists to the end, and that their views will lead to rightist 
deviations. . . . It happens, and the history of the move- 
ment knows countless examples of this, that leftists become 
rightists and rightists become leftists. . . . In 1912 there 
was an unprincipled anti-party bloc of leftists, rightists, and 
leftists who became rightists. 
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Goulash 


“Misunderstanding frequently originates from the fact 
that people equate every deviation from the correct path of 
Marxism-Leninism with deviation as such. The person who 
commits a mistake also deviates from the correct path and, 
of course, in the literal sense this is a deviation from Marx- 
ism-Leninism. However, by ‘deviation’ Marxism-Leninism 
does not mean the committing of a single error. 


“We have not yet dispelled once and for all the ideo- 
logical confusion which the enemy caused among the ranks 
of our masses. Many questions are unclear even to party 
members, or even to party aktivists. Nor can we state that 
everything is already clear to the broad masses of the 
workers. 


“Today as has been acutely shown by the October events” 
(Bowdlerism for the Hungarian popular uprising of October 
1956—A. K.), “the weight of leftist mistakes is far greater 
than it was in 1920, among other reasons because not only 
the winning over of the new masses is at issue but also the 
fact that we may lose even the masses we won over before. 


“In quality, revisionism differs from both right-wing and 
left-wing deviation in that revisionism is a theoretical and 
political tendency, a trend which has reached its final stage of 
development and is completely defined. 


“In Marxist literature and terminology we generally re- 
gard revisionism as a tendency composed of rightist views: 
as a rightist deviation which descended to the level of the 
class enemy. There is also. however, leftist revisionism. 


“This does not mean that everyone who is not a revisionist 
can be a member of the party. 


“The presence of objective conditions alone is, by no 
means enough to make the: possibility of committing mis- 
takes actually materialize. The person who becomes estranged 
from dialectic materialism and falls into an error of sub- 
jectivism cannot acquaint himself with the objectively real- 
istic position. 


“Dogmatism can be present in errors, in deviation and 
revisionism alike; today it is mainly combined with sec- 
tarianism and leftist errors. 


“The essence of dogmatism is not the use of quotations 
as a substitute for reasoning, or schematism, pedantry in 
education, a technique of question-and-answer, a simplifica- 
tion, a vulgarization, and so forth. These are also dogmatic 
manifestations, but they are merely some of the manifesta- 
tions of dogmatism. 


“I did not want to believe it, but unfortunately it is true. 
that the major department of Marxism-Leninism in the 
Ministry of Education and some educational departments 
dropped almost the entire portion on leftism from their pro- 
gram in connection with Lenin’s work entitled “Leftism, an 
Infantile Ailment of Communism’ at the time of the struggle 
against the rightist danger, and, from Lenin’s work against 
leftism they only stressed a struggle against rightist errors. 


“From what has been said so far, the conclusion put on 
record by the June 1957 Congress of our party follows: ‘At 
present the party must direct a struggle in theoretical and 
political work primarily against revisionist views and against 
any kind of compromise as regards the counter-revolution- 
ary enemy. However, this struggle must be directed in such 
a manner as to insure that the party renders an occurrence 
of dogmatic and sectarian errors impossible at the same 
time.” We must constantly keep the most important thing 
in mind: There is no party unity without an everyday 
struggle against incorrect views; there is no proletarian 
dictatorship and socialist construction without a party.” 


Postscript: The natural impulse to laugh while reading the 
ideologist’s pronouncements, the validity of which is fully 
guaranteed by the State police, is likely to be effectively 
curbed by recollections of arrests, imprisonments and execu- 
tions directly connected with the subject matter. A. K. 


“I'll wash, you dry.” 


May, 1958 
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On Buying a House 


HEN RUTHANNE, our three children, and I returned to 
Washington after three tours of duty abroad, we 
found that our house had grown too small for us. We sold it 
and bought another, which would be something less than 
remarkable, except that the buying exercise required a full 
year. That year could be described as an experience, if the 
description is further modified by the word traumatic. A 
few assorted and several ill-assorted real estate agents shared 
this experience with us, all by invitation—one at ours, the 
rest at their own. It was not long before I concluded I could 
live without real estate agents, but, as things have turned 
out, | am very much living with one. Ruthanne’s reaction 
was different from mine (not, as those who know us will 
readily testify, especially surprising). She became an agent. 
In view of the foregoing, it was inevitable that I should 
eventually feel impelled to pass along to readers of the 
JouRNAL the Word about buying a house. This, incidentally, 
is addressed to you even if you are one of those (“I have 
better things to do weekends than cut grass!”) who want 
no part (“Let somebody else worry about water taxes and 
leaking roofs!”) of owning a house. There will come a time 
when you, too, will fall victim to a psychosomatic affliction 
known as the Sycamore Syndrome. You will recognize the 
onset by an early symptom which consists of your wife’s or 
your musing, aloud, “I’ve been thinking maybe it’s about 
time we thought about putting down roots somewhere. . . .” 
You would not be ill-advised to clip this dissertation and 
paste it in your hat or over the mouth of the first agent who 
glibly explains how you could manage to pay twice as 
much for housing out of your present income as you are now 
managing to pay only by virtue of going steadily into debt. 
Reviewing everything that happened during the year of 
searching for a house we (a) liked and (b) could afford to 
buy, I found the whole matter crystallizing into seven basic 
factors. Put them all together, they spell, not mother, but 
CAREFUL. When you set out to seek, find, and actualy 
buy a house of your own, this, then, is the Word: 
C ost 
A rea or neighborhood 
R equirements met 
E xcellence of construction 
F inancing 
U pkeep 
L ivability. 

Separating dreams from reality will be your first task. 
In determining what cost you can afford, you will be making 
the first modifications in your dream house. Books with 
titles like “How to Live within Your Income without Actually 
Starving” give you a standard rule of thumb for determining 
how much you can afford to pay for a house. This rule 
holds that you should consider only houses priced no higher 
than a sum equal to twice or two-and-a-half times your 
income for one year. This is an excellent rule in all respects 
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except one: in some areas, including Washington, it does not 
work. In the Greater Washington area, you may have to go 
to three or even three-and-a-half times your annual income 
in determining the price house you can buy. This means, 
of course, economizing in other phases of your day-to-day 
living, but if, as a government servant, you are not already 
accustomed to this, you are an imposter. 

In calculating the price you are prepared to pay for a 
house, you will have vastly simplified the task of seeking and 
finding one, since you will have eliminated all those not 
within your cost bracket. Right at this point. too, is where 
you must get squared away with your real estate agent. He 
(or she) may try to persuade you “just to look” at a house 
“only one (or three or four) thousand dollars more” but 
“so much more house for the money.” A word of advice: 
don’t. If you do look, you will not afterwards be satisfied 
with houses you can afford. If you happen, further, to get 
double-talked into buying a more expensive house, you will 
find it a special kind of mistake, the kind you have to live 
with and pay for for twenty or so years. This does not make 
for the good life. Remember two things. First, your agent. 
no matter how understanding and friendly, depends upon 
commissions, and the more you pay for a_ house, the 
greater the commission. On the other hand, if you do not 
buy at all, the agent gets nothing. Thus, the sooner every- 
body understands everybody else, the happier everybody will 
eventually be. 

In deciding upon the price you can pay, you immediately 
run head-on into another decision to be made: that con- 
cerning area or neighborhood. The same house, for example, 
in the northwest area of the District of Columbia will cost 
more than it would in just-over-the-line Maryland than in 
a-little-further-out-Maryland than in Rockville and so on 
(until you get near Baltimore. at which time prices will start 
rising again). 

In weighing suburban against urban dwelling or one 
urban or suburban area against another, you will do well 
to consider all the angles, as well as some of the curves 
which will be thrown at you. It is you who will have to 
decide the relative merits of schools, the importance of 
frequent as well as available public transportation, and the 
variety of accessible shopping facilities. You, alone. know 
which is more important to you: space or convenience, fresh 
country air or clean city water supply. privacy verging on 
isolation or playmates for your children. Either way. too. 
you will have to relate your area factor to that of cost. 
The further from the center of things you go, the more land 
and house you will get for a given price. Equally important. 
you should know whether real estate values in the area of 
your choice are stable. on the rise, or falling. Information 
is available to your agent not only on the assessed value of 
the house you are considering ‘(current Washington market 
values are roughly—and that word is well-chosen—twice to 
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two-and-a-half times the assessed value of house and land). 
but also as to what the present owner paid for the house 
and what was paid for neighboring houses. If your agent 
is unable or unwilling to provide this information, you need 
another agent. 

We come now to the third letter of the Word (CAREFUL) : 
R. for requirements met. There are the dream-house require- 
ments, e.g., “I’ve always wanted a circular, marble staircase. 
leading down into the octagon-shaped reception hall.” Then. 
there are the facts-of-life requirements, e.g., “If we don’t get 
another bathroom, I’m going to go out of my mind some 
morning at exactly 7:15!’ What we did was this. We listed 
all the requirements we would demand of a house if we could 
have everything we wanted. Then, we separated from these 
what we had to have and could conceivably find in a house 
within our price range. 


Determining the requirements to be met before you pur- 
chase a house is a family matter and varies from family to 
family. Where one family will have nothing but a split-level 
for their split personalities, another will not look at any- 
thing but a two-storey colonial brick. Where one wife yearns 
for a large, old-fashioned family-size kitchen, another wants 
a modern all-electric kitchen for the All-American Bride— 
complete with automatic dishwasher, disposal, and freezer— 
even if it measures only four feet on one side by a hundred 
and ten volts on the other. 

In general, the answer lies somewhere between grasp and 
reach (Robert Browning to the contrary notwithstanding). 
Look at it this way. Your present wife meets your realistic 
requirements, but what you once thought about sort of added 
up to a combination of Marilyn Monroe and Claire Luce. 

Until you have purchased a house and moved in only to 
find the supporting beams riddled with termites, you have 
not lived—and if it does happen you will not want to. Less 
catastrophic but still not cqnducive to a hearty chuckle is 
the belated discovery that if you turn on a light while the 
refrigerator is working you blow a fuse or that the basement 
floor acquires three inches of water for every point the 
barometer dips. 


Experiences like these are not essential to a rich, full 
life, and they are completely avoidable. You can get your- 
self a basic check-list or, for a small fee, you can employ 
an architect or professional appraiser to inspect the struc- 
tural soundness of the house in which you are interested. 
You can—and should—add appropriate contingency clauses 
to any contract you intend to sign, clauses relating to the 
seller’s warranty of the house being free from structural de- 
fects and from termites or unrepaired termite damage. If 
your agent balks at adding such contingency clauses to the 
contract (“You can see it’s a beautifully cared for house. 
We wouldn’t want to insult the seller?”), sever your rela- 
tions with him for your own good or his jugular for the 
protection of those who will come after you. If the owner is 
reluctant to sign a contract with such contingency clauses, 
you do not want that house. 

Excellence of construction where houses are concerned, 
unlike Italian film actresses, is as important as, if not more 
important than, design. 

In these days of easy installment buying. it comes as a 
shock to many to learn that financing the purchase of a 
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house can not always be arranged on suitable terms. In- 
erest rates are steadily creeping up. Even FHA-financed 
trusts will now carry 544%, and conventional first trusts 
may be as high as 514% in some instances. Second trusts, 
of course, are even higher. 

If the above figures seem too insignificant even to men- 
tion, you should, perhaps, have a talk with your banker. 
Meanwhile, you might consider the following. A $20,000 
first trust, paid off in equal installments covering interest 
and principal, over 20 years, comes to $132 per month. 
At 514%, it would be $137.58 per month. At the end of 20 
years, you will have paid, at 5%. a total of $31,680; at 
514%, a total of $32,919.20. Note that your total interest 
payments are, respectively, $11,680 and $12,919.20, im- 
pressive in themselves, but with the extra 14 of 1% mounting 
up to over $1,100. 

The same first trust—$20,000—for 25 years, instead of 
20, would be paid off at the monthly rate of $116.92, in- 
stead of $132, but to the final tune of $35,076, rather than 
$31,680. At 544%, for 25 years, the monthly rate would 
be $122.82, eventually totalling $36,846. This latter figure, 
if you have not noticed, is not too far off $40,000—or twice 
what you originally borrowed. 

The point of the foregoing is not that you should not pay 
14% more for a trust if you have to, but that you should 
know what you are doing and, further, realize that you need 
not feel beholden to anybody, any bank, or any building and 
loan association. 

If I have not mentioned second trusts it is because I have 
a bias against same, feeling strongly that one should never, 
even for a second, trust a second trust. One pays interest 
only for several years, which adds perhaps ten to forty 
dollars to your monthly outlay without building up your 
equity in your house. Also, when a seller takes back a second 
trust, he usually sells it and must do so at a discount of 
around 20%, that is, sells a $5,000 second trust for $4,000. 
Now, you tell us who absorbs that 20% in the form of a 
higher price on the house. 

Within reason, much of what is involved in the upkeep 
of a house is a flexible—utilities, heating, painting of ex- 
terior trim, landscaping, repairs. Taxes, on the other hand, 
are flexible only when they move upwards. Before you be- 
come a proud home-owner, however, you will want some 
idea of how much you may expect in the way of utilities and 
heating bills. You will certainly want to know, in advance, 
how much and many are the taxes. Also, if you notice that 
there is no sidewalk, or no paved road, or no sewer, you 
should inquire about when same is planned and what the 
house of your choice will be assessed to make same possible. 

If you go through all the steps outlined above and find a 
house which measures up, but which, at the same time, gives 
you a funny feeling that your family just will not be happy 
living in it, that it does not have . . . livability . . . forget it 
and start looking again. Houses, like people, have personali- 
ties. You can overlook a lot of little drawbacks in one you 
love. But there is no percentage in getting involved in a 
personality clash with a three-bedroom, two-and-a-half bath 
rambler with recreation room and built-in garage. 

In another article we’d be happy to help you plan your 
house-warming party. 
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9,009 glass balls an hour. Because they’re light- 
weight and corrosion-resistant, small glass balls do 
a lot of important jobs these days. They’re in a jet 
pilot’s oxygen equipment, and cosmetics manufac- 
turers use them by the millions in fingertip dispensers. 
Recently Corning developed a way to produce these 
balls from a stream of molten glass at the rate of 150 
a minute—each accurate to thousandths of an inch. 


The “rainbow” made by a prism is as useful as it 
is pretty. In the spectrograph, for instance, chemical 
elements can be identified by the color bands 
they produce. Many lenses and prisms in today’s 
research equipment are made of CoRNING glasses. 
Corning, one of the largest producers of precision 
optical glasses in the country, makes over 100 differ- 
ent kinds—for everything from bifocals to periscopes. 
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. Double-Tough dinnerware draws double duty. 
Since the start of World War II, the U. S. armed 
forces have bought over 58,000,000 pieces of 
Pyrex-brand Double-Tough dinnerware. And this 
same dinnerware is popular in civilian life, too: 
Chicago’s swank Conrad Hilton Hotel is using it 
10,000 times a day in 22 of its finest dining rooms. 
Tests show that Double-Tough dinnerware is twice 
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as easy to clean as china, and lasts three times as 
long. What’s more, it won’t warp, crack, craze or 
stain. Only glass could be so strong and at the same 
time look so smart. 

What in the world will glass be doing next? Per- 
haps help you solve a manufacturing problem. To 
investigate the possibility, simply write Manager— 
Staff Sales, Corning Glass Works, 41 Houghton 
Park, Corning, N. Y. (We'd also be delighted to 
have you visit the Corning Glass Center at Corning. ) 


CORNING GLASS WORKS 


CORNING MEANS RESEARCH IN GLASS 


WASHINGTON LETTER 


Bruxelles, 1958 


It may be “Meet Me at the Fair” (and not St. Louis. 
Looey) if members of the Foreign Service read their theater 
and arts program for the Brussels Fair carefully—even 
aside from the attractive programs of other participating 
nations. 

This spring’s last-minute appropriation by the Senate 
is making possible many additional programs. As we go to 
press many of the plans are not yet firm commitments, but 
beginning the last week of this month with Benny Goodman 
and his orchestra, and continuing through the middle of 
October, one will be able to choose between such incom- 
parable entertainment as the new American opera “Van- 
essa” by Samuel Barber and Gian-Carlo Menotti, the world 
premiére of Menotti’s “Maria Golovin” (in late August) 
and Van Cliburn, the young American pianist who won the 
Tchaikowsky International Contest at Moscow recently, will 
play early in May. The Newport Jazz Festival, Harry 
Belafonte, the City Center’s “Carousel” and the Yale Uni- 
versity Drama School all add further lustre to a widely 
varied program. If one will be able to get tickets, and at 
a reasonable price, the contrast with difficulties on Broad- 
way would make a distance of 3,000 miles seem reasonable. 


At Octagon House 


Spring came in reluctantly this year. Forsythia was two 
months late, cherry blossoms were not even in bud as late as 
Easter Sunday and only a few hardy magnolia blossoms 
braved the downpour of that day. But indoors the spring 
exhibits were in full flower, and one of the most attractive 
of them was the colorful showing at Octagon house at 18th 
and New York Avenue, N. W., of new Embassy buildings 
planned by FBO. It was the third of these exhibits to be 
put on by the American Institute of Architects since 1954, 
and gave a report to interested Americans on FBO’s cur- 
rent building program. Only last spring the A.I.A. awarded 
a Citation of Honor to the Office of Foreign Buildings in 
recognition of the excellence of its program, and there will 
be few Americans unmoved by the imaginative, talented and 
appropriate character of the overseas building program. In 


the A.I.A. award it said: 


In directing the program of this country’s buildings 
abroad you have achieved a new form of expression for 
our needs, a form in which the architecture graciously 
pays the homage due an established style from a govern- 
ment that is a guest. 


This spring’s exhibit of more than twenty new projects in- 
cluded designs for the Embassy office building for Athens. 
by Walter Gropius, John Carl Warnecke’s Embassy for 
Bangkok, and Edward Stone’s Residence for New Delhi. 
together with scale models, drawings of front elevations. 
site plans. and even swatches of materials and samples of 
wood and china to be used in furniture and decoration. 
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by Gwen BARROWS 


These are very Leautiful | uildings, and are representative 
of the vitality of what many are beginning to call a ren- 
aissance of the arts in America. If a picture is worth 1,000 
words, a beautiful American building overseas should be 
more effective than volumes on American attitudes and aims. 

Beginning next month the JOURNAL plans to publish an 
illustrated series of finished buildings, commencing with the 
new Consulate General at Leopoldville. 


Guter Space Investigation 


While the scientists are arguing about the shape of outer 
space—some liken it to a rectangular box which is expan- 
sive—the Senate and the House are preparing for an un- 
precedented outer space investigation, without any fixed 
boundaries. Chairman of the Senate committee on Astro- 
nautics and Space Exploration is Lyndon B. Johnson (D.- 
Tex.) and the members of the committee are: 

John L. McClellan (D.-Ark.) 
Stuart Symington (D.-Mo.) 
Styles Bridges (R.-N.H.) 
Theodore F. Green (D.-R.1.) 
Alexander Wiley (R.-Wis.) 
Richard B. Russell (D.-Ga.) 


Leverett Saltonstall (R.-Mass.) 
Warren G. Magnuson (D.-Wash.) 
John W. Bricker (R.-Ohio) 
Karl E. Mundt (R.-S.D.) 
Clinton P. Anderson (D.-N.M.) 


Chairman of the House Committee on Astronautics and 
Space Exploration is John W. McCormack (D.-Mass.) and 
members of his committee are: 


Joseph W. Martin, Jr. (R.-Mass.) 
Overton Brooks (D.-La.) 
Brooks Hays (D.-Ark.) 

Leo O’Brien (D.-N.Y.) 

Lee Metcalf (D.-Mont.) 

William H. Natcher (D.-Ken.) 


B. F. Sisk (D.-Calif.) 

Leslie C. Arends (R.-//l/.) 
Gordon McDonough (R.-Cali/.) 
James F. Fulton (R.-Pa.) 
Kenneth B. Keating (R.-N.Y.) 
Gerald R. Ford (R.-Mich.) 


Fulbright Designers and Painters. 


To mark ten years of the Fulbright exchange program the 
Smithsonian Institution has organized two shows, “Ful- 
bright Designers” and “Fulbright Painters,” which will tour 

The Designers’ show was opened by 
(Continued on page 32) 


the United States. 


“John Street, City of New York,’ by Joseph B. Smith. From the collec- 
tion of early American folk art organized by the Smithsonian Institute 
for showing at the Brussels World Fair, 1958. 
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SEATO Comes of Age 


Manila in March was generally considered the most 

profitable thus far, despite the absence of dramatic de- 
velopments. SEATO has gotten over its growing pains, and 
eight nations are able to pursue the objectives of the Treaty 
through a going organization. To the confounding of the 
skeptics, SEATO has proven durable and has made progress 
in the achievement of its purposes. 


T« FOURTH annual meeting of the SEaATO Council at 


In 1954 there was manifest need of a counterpoise to the 
growing might of Communist China and Communist-con- 
trolled North Viet-Nam, of a defensive structure to meet the 
requirements of the changing power relationships in South- 
east Asia; the results of the 1954 Geneva Conference on 
Indochina had to be protected. But many who admitted the 
necessity of a collective security arrangement were doubt- 
ful: They pointed to the absence of SEATO headquarters and 
troops that NATO possessed: Indeed, how could there be 
such centralization of forces given the total lack of terri- 
torial contiguity of the Manila Pact signatories? The 
doubters pointed also to the disparate interests of the or- 
ganization’s members. Outright critics averred that SEATO 
would increase tensions in the area. 


Today, the concept of mobile striking forces to be used 
in response to defensive treaty commitments, plus mutual 
training and planning, seems fairly widely accepted. Dis- 
parate interests have become far less so through the habit 
of common pursuit of common objectives. And it is incon- 
trovertible that there has been no Communist armed aggres- 
sion in the Treaty area since SEATO’s formation. Cause and 
effect are difficult to prove, but SEATO may legitimately be 
credited with a vital contribution to the peace of the Pacific 
region. Communist unhappiness screamed out in vicious 
propaganda attacks on the organization show SEATO not to 
be the “paper tiger” they pretend. 


Though armed aggression has been deterred, the problem 
of Communist subversion remains. That the Council rec- 
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ognized this as the “most substantial current menace” to the 
Treaty area marked SEATO’s maturity in a period of Com- 
munist emphasis on peaceful coexistence and ostensible 
friendliness. The diversion of Communist activity from the 
military to the nonmilitary field reveals the wisdom and 
foresight of including in the SEaTo Treaty provisions for 
mutual aid in countering subversion directed from without, 
a feature unique among the defense agreements we have 
made in the Pacific area. Though combatting the Commu- 
nist penetration effort must of necessity be the primary re- 
sponsibility of the individual country, the continuing ex- 
changes of information among the Pact signatories and such 
activities as the Baguio seminar on countering Communist 
subversion are of significant value in the cold war. 


Most important for the Asian nations, SEATO, in the 
language of the final communique, “has become a bulwark 
which has enabled the countries protected thereby to pro- 
ceed in peace with their programs of national development.” 
In the achievement of the aims of Article III and the Pa- 
cific Charter, those of strengthening free institutions and 
promoting economic progress and social well-being, SEATO 
has fostered a community of thought and effort. Joint ac- 
tivities in the economic field, though made difficult by the 
facts of geography, in education, vocational training, and 
in cultural exchange have nurtured an embryonic spirit of 
regionalism heretofore absent. This same spirit is reflected, 
even outside SEATO undertakings, in “Operation Brother- 
hood,” the Filipino-manned project bringing medical care 
to the rural populations of Viet-Nam and Laos. 


SEATO has not solved all its problem. But it has shown 
itself an effective arrangement to reinforce the security of 
the area. It has provided the locus for cooperation and 
fruitful exchange of views in all fields. It has contributed 
to a growing recognition of the increasing interdependence 
of the nations of the Free World. As a result it is beginning 
to look beyond its confines to other collective security 
groupings for exchanges of information and opinion in 
furtherance of a stable peace. 
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Washington Letter 


YOUR CHILDREN’S EDUCATION—do you need help? We 
are organized by and for FS parents and the value of our 
service is recognized by the AFSA Committee on Educa- 
tion. Write us about your problem; our charges for FS 
families are non-profit, BDUCATIONAL CONSULTING 
SERVICE, c/o DACOR HOUSE, 1718 H Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Senator Fulbright last month and included some 200 works 
by seventy-seven American designers and craftsmen who 
have studied on Fulbright grants in India, Japan, the 
Philippines, and Europe during the past decade. 


The second show, of Fulbright painters, will be opened 
at the Whitney Museum in New York City in September by 
Senator Fulbright. At that time sixty paintings from the 
work of more than 190 American painters who traveled to 
South America, Japan, India, and Europe will be shown. 

“Tokyo Street Scene,” the JOURNAL cover for June 1958, 
will be by one of this year’s Fulbright artists, Lewis Ruben- 
stein, who is currently painting in Japan, and has given us 
photographs of two of his unusual studies of Japanese life. 
painted in Chinese ink. 


YOUR AMERICAN HOME—In the Shen- 
andoah Valley, LEXINGTON, VA. offers you 
Healthful Climate—Two Excellent Hotels 
—wWashington & Lee and Virginia Military 
fy REALTORS Institute—Many Cultural Activities—Good 
«Hospitals, Schools and Stores — Friendly 
a * Neighbors — Changing Seasons but no 
Weather Extremes—Fresh Air—No Smog 
—Attractive Homes—Beautiful Countryside. 


Paul S. Fowler, Realtor 
First National Bank Building, Lexington, Va. 
Phone: Lexington, Va. Hobart 3-4823 


New Journal Sta 

DISCOUNTS TO OVERSEAS PERSONNEL J ff 

All drug, cosmetic and sundry purchases — 20% off. $25 

minimum. Less than $25 order —10% discount. 
Immediate Shipment 


State Drugs Inc. 1701 Penn. Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C 


The Journal Editorial Board has appointed Evon Nollet 
Clark, wife of Dowsley Clark, of USIA, as Editorial and 
Advertising Assistant, to succeed Mrs. John Henderson. 
Starting as a reporter on gen- 
eral assignments for the Min. 
NEAPOLIS TRIBUNE, Mrs. Clark 
inaugurated and was editor of 
its woman’s pages. During 
World War II when she came 
to Washington with her hus- 
band she did free lance writing 
which included scripts for a 
radio series for Betty Crocker. 
When her husband was as- 


1712 Hudson Valley Dutch Stone House. All rooms beamed, 
Orig, fireplaces, cupboards, floors etc. Perfect condition. Mod- 
ernized. Acreage. Harmonious furniture available. 75 miles 
N. Y. GC. Call or write Mrs. Ewing Pratt, Dwarkill Manor, 
Pine Bush, N. Y¥. Pine Bush 4-1556 


ATTENTION 
FOREIGN SERVICE ASSN. MEMBERS 


Tropical & fall weight clothing and 
furnishings—in all sizes—in 5 

stock year round tor of ECA in Greece, Mrs. 

. Clark conducted a column of 

Wash’n wear summer clothes by Palm Beach interviews three times weekly, for the ATHENS News. Later 


—Haspel—Griffon—& others she started a weekly English-language magazine in Greece. 


Complete formal wear 


Write us for budget terms and 
special inducements 


BROWN’S MEN’S SHOP 
713 KING ST. ALEXANDRIA, VA. 


A Changing Foreign Service 


For those fortunate enough to have been there, Sir Harold 
Caccia’s talk before members of the American Foreign Serv- 
ice Association at the Ft. Lesley McNair luncheon meeting 
March 21, and his comments on the British Foreign Service 
reorganization since World War II, together with its advan- 
tages and disadvantages, carried many interesting parallels 
with the recent integration and changes in the American 
Foreign Service. The British Ambassador did not try to 
draw any parallels, or even any facile conclusions, but 


ARLINGTON REALTY 


Sales and Rentals. Operat- 
ing throughout Northern 
Virginia. New three and 
four bedroom ramblers and 


split levels. Excellent selec- 
tion of re-sale homes, many 
with high loans that can be 
assumed with minimum 
cash. Apartment and house 
rentals. AUTHORIZED 
FHA LENDING AGENCY. 
Write for information on 
housing and related subjects 
including financing. We will 
arrange advance reservations 
for temporary furnished 
housing accommodations. 


ARLINGTON REALTY CO., INC. 


JA: 7-9300 


2300 Wilson Blvd., Arlington, Va. 
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entertained his audience with wit and anecdote and sound 
appraisal. The program committee in charge of speakers 
for the AFSA luncheons is to be commended for its arrange- 
ments for the last several meetings. 


Negotiation 


“The essence of negotiation is to settle disputes and to 
apply the poultice of tact and intelligence to exacerbating 
situations, not to create them.’”—Robert McClintock in a 
signed editorial in the JoURNAL. 
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“KEEPING IN SAFE CUSTODY” 


In 1906 we were in search of a symbol signifying 
the purpose of Security Storage. At the Cosmos Club, 
the haunt of learned men in Washington, we en- 
countered a distinguished Chinese scholar who pro- 


duced for us a stylized version of the Chinese symbol 
meaning 


“Keeping in Safe Custody” 


This is exactly our purpose—for when you store 
your furniture, art treasures, and personal effects— 
when you ship your possessions overseas or move them 
around the corner or around the world—they are in 
safe custody. 


SECURITY STEEL LIFTVANS OFFER 
THE MAXIMUM IN SAFETY 
AT THE MINIMUM OF EXPENSE 


Security steel lift van in Lisbon 


Security Storage Gompang 
of Washington 


Established 1890 as Safe Deposit & Storage Department, 
American Security & Trust Co. 


1140 Fifteenth Street, N.W. 5 
District 7-4040 


Cable Address: ‘‘STORAGE”’ Washington 
C. A. Aspinwall, Chairman Philip Larner Gore, President 


Coming soon!—Our new warehouse in Bethesda- 
Chevy Chase, Maryland 
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Let us be your J 


WINDOW 


in Washington... 


From our advantageous 
location in the heart of the 
Nation’s Capital we are 

in an exceptional 

position to be of real use to our 
friends in the Foreign 
Service, both in this 
country and abroad. You 
are cordially invited 

to write us for a copy of 
our little booklet 

‘Your Bank and 

How It Can Serve You”’. 


It lists all of the many ways 
we can assist you in finan- 
cial matters. 


Amenian Secunty } 


& TRUST COMPANY 


Fifteenth Street and Pennsylvania Ave. N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


¢ 
Daniel W. Bell, President | 5 a 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation — Member Federal Reserve System 
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of confjitlence 


Year after year the gentle, 
kindly figure of Old Grand-Dad 
has served to symbolize the 
trust and confidence in the 
hearts and minds of millions 
for this finest of all bourbons. 


Old 
Grand-Dad 


“HEAD OF THE 
BOURBON FAMILY” 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 
100 PROOF +« BOTTLED IN BOND 
ALSO AVAILABLE IN 86 PROOF 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CO. 
99 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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From Our Bookshelf 


The United Nations and Promotion of the General 
Welfare, by Robert E. Asher, Walter M. Kotschnig, Wil- 
liam Adams Brown, Jr., James Frederick Green, Emil J. 
Sady and Associates, published by the Brookings Institution, 
1216 pages, $8.75. 

Reviewed by John T. WHEELOCK 


This study is one of seven proposed volumes which will 
analyze and attempt to evaluate the activities to date of the 
United Nations in every field with which it is concerned. 
The present volume is confined to those activities of the 
United Nations and its specialized Agencies which deal with 
what the authors term “Promotion of the General Welfare.” 
This term embraces the fields of Economic and Social Co- 
operation, Human Rights, and Dependent Peoples. 

Being, on the one hand, limited to these specific areas of 
United Nations activity (and areas which are rather tech- 
nical and not generally well known to the public) and, on 
the other hand, extremely detailed, this book will be of 
limited interest to the general public. 

Its very specialization and degree of detail in fields which 
have been the subject of very little scholarship other than 
that contained in official documents, however, make it a 
reference book of great value to officials and scholars con- 
cerned with the areas of United Nations activity covered. 
All of the authors have at one time or another held official 
positions which concerned them directly with the subject 
matter. and the greatest care has been taken through con- 
stant consultation with Department of State and United 
Nations officials to achieve factual accuracy. 

One of the announced purposes of the entire Brookings 
project is to assist the public and those more directly con- 
cerned in forming conclusions about proposals for basic 
changes in the structure and functioning of the United 
Nations system. The facts which should form the rock 
bottom basis on which such conclusions might be based are 
presented in this volume in a wealth of carefully researched 
detail. If there is any legitimate criticism of the present 
volume, it is that it is a little difficult to see the outline of 
the forest because of the magnificent growth of underbrush. 


The Smaller Dragon, by Joseph Buttinger, Frederick 
A. Praeger, New York, 535 pages, 9 maps, chronology, bib- 
liography, and index. $6.00. 

Reviewed by Thomas J. CORCORAN 


Joseph Buttinger. who first became interested in Viet- 
Nam only four years ago, has filled what was a conspicu- 
ous gap in the published material available on that coun- 
try. “The Smaller Dragon” is, as the author states in his 
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foreword, the first book in the English language that can be 
cescribed as a history of Viet-Nam. It is also one of the 


first works in any language to attempt a synthesized treat- 
ment of Viet-Namese history. 


The traditional tendency of the older Vietnamese authors 
was to write the annals of successive dynasties. The prac- 
tice of the French scholars was often to concentrate their 
efforts in limited fields producing many excellent but highly 
specialized studies on specific subjects, regions, or periods. 
Dr. Buttinger has drawn on Vietnamese sources, has thor- 
oughly exploited French sources, and has benefited greatly 
from the publication in Paris in 1955 and 1956 of two vol- 
umes of documents on Franco-Vietnamese relations during 
the 18th and 19th centuries. Some of these documents had 
been classified or otherwise unavailable to earlier writers. 


Although the author’s approach is a sound and scholarly 
one, he anticipates criticism by professional historians and 
makes it clear that he does not regard himself as a member 
of that profession. Some Vietnamese scholars may feel that 
the author has made too much of the class struggle theme 
in dealing with the period before the Emperor Gia Long. 
The author dismisses such French writers as Maybon, 
Maspéro, Pasquier, Cadiére, and others as dated if not 
actually unreliable. There will be those, and they will not 
all be Frenchmen, who will feel that he has given these 
earlier authorities unnecessarily short shrift. Their work 
may in fact have reflected the influence of the French colo- 
nial policy of their day and they may have lacked access to 
the state secrets of the period of the conquest. However. 
we may suppose that even today a writer dealing with such 
a complex subject as the history of Viet-Nam is not immune 
to a variety of influences which may affect his opinions. 
We may also assume that not all state secrets concerning 
this subject have seen the light of day. 

The summary and chronology outlines a projected second 
volume dealing with events since 1900. The author has 
included an extensive and convenient bibliography as well 
as an index. 

Mr. Buttinger has written, he says, not only for the stu- 
dent and the scholar but for people having a general and 
purely political interest in Viet-Nam. The average mem- 
ber of the Foreign Service or of any other United States 
service having a professional interest in Viet-Nam will 
surely find this book the most useful single volume obtain- 
able at present. 


Any book reviewed in 


FOREIGN SERVICE 
JOURNAL is available at the 


bookstore price, postage prepaid 
anywhere in the world, from THE 
BOOKMAILER, Box 101, Murray 
Hill Station, New York 16, N. Y. 


Cable address: BOOKMAILER 
“The Complete Bookstore-by-Mail”’ 
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A NAME * 


Friendly hospitality awaits Foreign Service men and 
their families at this distinguished hotel in the na- 
tion’s capital. Its central location is convenient to the 
White House, embassies and government buildings. 
Famous for luxurious comfort, fine food and service. 
The Mayflower is the residence of many noted person- 
ages ... the scene of internationally-important events 
and the favorite meeting place of society. Exclusive 
Men’s Bar. Gay Cocktail Lounge. 


COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 


The 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
C. J. Mack, Vice President & General Manager 


FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS AND 
PERSONNEL 
ARE INVITED TO CONSULT, EITHER IN 
PERSON OR BY MAIL, 


WITH 


J. ALAN MAPHIS 
Chartered Life Underwriter 
Insurance Advisor to the American Foreign 
Service Protective Association 


about 


Coordinating their Group Life and Permanent Life In- 
surance into an individually designed program for their 
families 


Insurance to guarantee a college education for their 
children 


Retirement Income to supplement annuities 


insurance available at many stations abroad. 


J. Alan Maphis, C.L.U. 


1741 DeSales St., N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Telephone: 
EXecutive 3-8141 
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The Book Shelf (from page 35) 


The Alien and the Immigration Law, by Edith Lowen- 
stein. published by Oceana Publications, New York, 1958. 
400 pages. $7.50 


Reviewed by Fred M. WREN 


The Common Council for American Unity has, for more 
than thirty years, enjoyed an enviable reputation in two 
highly specialized fields. As a non-profit, non-sectarian wel- 
fare organization, specializing in furnishing advice and help 
to individuals—both aliens, and citizens of this country— 
caught in the intricate technicalities of our immigration 
laws, it has done noble work. As the publisher of “Inter- 
preter Releases,” it has furnished literate, timely, and 
authoritative information to specialists in the fields of immi- 
gration and nationality laws. The former editor of this 
publication, Dr. Frank L. Auerbach, now an executive in the 
Visa Office of the Department of State, is the author of 
“Immigration Laws Of The United States,” the definitive 
volume on this complex subject. And now the Council has 
done it again! 

This is a good book. As stated in the author’s introduc- 
tion, it is not (as is Dr. Auerbach’s) a text book on immi- 
gration law. It is a study of those sections of the law 
pertaining to five broad categories of cases which have 
arisen since January 1, 1953; cases professionally cata- 
logued under the headings. 1. immigration, 2. status, 3. de- 
portation, 4. naturalization, and, 5. nationality. The study. 
in many cases, goes beyond these general divisions of the 
law. It shows how that law is interpreted and administered 
by the visa authorities of the Department of State, and the 
immigration officers of the Department of Justice, and the 


impact made upon the nameless case-file subjects by such 
administration. 


The case history approach to immigration problems is the 
only sure method by which the average American reader's 
interest can be projected over, around, or through the maze 
of heavy and confusing legal phraseology which must he 
inherent in any serious study of the subject. 


The book provides generous fare, with 369 pages of text, 
heavily documented with authoritative footnotes. The index- 
ing is good, with textual subject matter handled by the 
usual method, while the footnotes, and the court and 
administrative decisions from which they are derived, are 
separately indexed in Appendix B. A five-page bibliog- 
raphy indicates valuable source material to any reader who, 
having looked in vain in this book for the controversy 
which he has been led to believe is inseparable from any 
discussion of this subject, seeks more emotional expositions 
of its controversial aspects. 

As the publishers claim, the book should be of substantial 
value to social agencies, lawyers (particularly those who 
have not specialized in immigration work, thereby compiling 
their own collections of case files), immigration practi- 
tioners, and interested laymen. In your reviewer’s opinion, 
this book should be required reading for yet another group 
—every member of the Congress before he votes for or 
against amendment of the immigration law, and every 
person on the policy-making level of the Departments of 
State and Justice who have anything to do with the interpre- 
tation of immigration law, and the promulgation and ad- 
ministration of visa and immigration regulations. 
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‘The Right of the People, by Justice William O. Doug- 


lus, published by Doubleday and Company, 216 pages, 
1:00. 


Keviewed by John H. BURNS 


It is possible that an interesting correlation might be 
drawn between outdoorsmen on the one hand and the his- 
toric contributors to the progress of individual freedom on 
the other. All of the latter are not necessarily the former 
hut it is a reasonable conjecture that any real nature en- 
thusiast is impatient with restraints on personal freedom. 
even those imposed temporarily under compelling circum- 
stances. 

In our own history George Washington, Thomas Jefferson 
and Benjamin Franklin are only the first of a long list of 
leaders who fall into both categories. England, where the 
liberty and dignity of the individual are possibly as highly 
prized as in any nation in the world has also developed the 
art of bird watching to its ultimate refinement. 

If this theory has validity then it is natural that Justice 
William O. Douglas, Westerner, horseman, world traveler, 
tramper of the Himalayas, and well-known protector of the 
solitude of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal should in- 
variably line up staunchly and eloquently in behalf of “the 
right of the individual.” He has done so again in this new 
volume which might be termed a legal footnote to his previ- 
ous “An Almanac of Liberty” and which clearly appears to 
have been prompted by the recent series of controversial 
Supreme Court decisions involving interpretations of the 


First Amendment and other provisions of the Bill of Rights. 

Justice Douglas states his case succinctly in his foreword: 

“This is the time for us to become the champions of the 
virtues that have given the West great civilizations. These 
virtues are reflected in our attitudes and ways of thought, 
not in our standard of living. . . . If we live by those virtues, 
we will rejuvenate America. If we make them our offensive 
at home and abroad, we will quicken the hearts of men the 
world around. The contest is on for the uncommitted people 

of the earth. These ideals express the one true advantage we 

have over communism in that contest.” 

Following this introduction he documents by case refer- 
ence his ideas of the development of individual freedom in 
the United States under three general headings: “Freedom 
of Expression” (which he cites as “one of the last political 
rights which any people acquire”), “The Right to be Let 
Alone” (“human rights which, though not explicit, are im- 
plied from the very nature of man as a child of God”) and 
“The Civilian Authority” (“all processes of government 
should be left in civilian hands, even in the darkest hour”). 
Although a scholarly work it is by no means a purely ob- 
jective one and the reader is never left in doubt which of 
the decisions discussed meet with the Justice’s approval and 
which do not. 

Little that Justice Douglas has ever said has been non- 
controversial. There will be many persons—including a 
number of outdoorsmen—who will not agree with every- 
thing that he has said here, and who can make a strong case 
for their views, but there will be few who will deny that. 
as always, he has written with conviction, sincerity and 
deep patriotism. 


America’s No. 1 Economy Car 


RAMBLER 


1958 


PERSONAL PURCHASE FILE! 


ican Motors offers its Diplomatic Purchase Price on 
pg of your choice. All American Embassies yo 
Foreign Service Posts have detailed specifications - 
prices. Ask to see the Rambler price and specification kit. 
Rambler dealers and distributors around the world assure 
you the finest service. 
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Economy is only one reason why Rambler is writing 
the sales success story of 1958. For this is the only car 
in the world to combine generous American standards 
of room and comfort with the economy and handling 
ease usually associated with small European cars. 


@ GET THE BEST OF BOTH... 

@ American big-car room and comfort 

@ European small-car economy and handling ease 
GO RAMBLER! 


Write or Cable: 
AMERICAN MOTORS CORP. 


AUTOMOTIVE EXPORT DIV. 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN, U.S.A.—CABLE ADDRESS—AMATOUEX 
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Country Desk Officer: 


LOW MAN ON THE TOTEM POLE 


by Robert E. ELDER 


The country desk officer in the regional bureaus of the Department of State may 
be low man on the totem pole so far as seniority in policy-making is concerned, yet 


he wields significant power in the formulation of American foreign policy. 


With a 


considerable degree of truth, it may be said of him that he is both wheelhorse and 


sparkplug of the decision-making process. 


HERE Is probably no such thing as a typical desk officer, 

but there have been those who once served at the desk 
level who could be characterized as the Desk Officer Type, 
in the same sense as William S. White speaks of the Senate 
Type in “Citadel.” “The Senate Type is, speaking broadly, 
a man for whom the Institution is a career in itself, a life in 
itself and an end in itself.” 

In the (good) old days (at least a decade ago), before 
Wristonization and integration of Department personnel into 
the Foreign Service, the Desk Officer Type—though cer- 
tainly always in a minority among the Department’s desk 
officers—must have existed and even flourished. Indeed, 
he was often viewed with alarm by young Foreign Service 
Officers in the field who contributed their literary talents to 
the pages of the FoREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL. 

They knew him neither by sight nor sound but doubted 
that he understood their areas, their recommendations, or 
the necessity of ever taking prompt action. They did know 
he had a veritable worship of forms and red tape, found 
reporting officers at posts abroad wretched creatures of 
incomparable imperfection. 

The situation of endless tenure on the desk, coupled with 
a permanent condition of servitude in the field, which led 
to so many misunderstandings in the past, no longer 
abounds. By and large, the Desk Officer Type either has 
gone to his reward, been retired, transferred to another 
agency. or—worst of all—been sent to the field. 

His replacement is usually a Foreign Service Type, 
younger, more flexible, easier to get along with, certainly 
much better fitted in many ways for the rough and tumble 
exigencies of policy making in the hydrogen missile and 
earth satellite age. This new type comes from the field, 

Robert E. Elder, professor of political science at Colgate 


University, studied on a Ford foundation fellowship in the 
Department studying the formulation of foreign policy. 
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works the desk for no more than four years, and returns to 
the field whence he came. 


One speaks of the Foreign Service Type without deroga- 
tion; the appellation can only be viewed as a symbol of 
forthright flattery by anyone who knows the modern cour- 
try desk officer. College trained and in his late 30’s or early 
40's, the Foreign Service Type desk officer is personable 
and intelligent, possessing verbal skill, considerable initia- 
tive, and a sense of responsibility. 

It is expected of this modern Foreign Service Type desk 
officer that he be as American as Hoosier fried chicken, as 
moral as the man who sits next to you in church on Sunday, 
as mature and agile of mind as a senior member of a uni- 
versity faculty. He must possess a cosmopolitan urbanity 
which provides him with an ability to be at home with 
people, either at a hot dog roast in suburbia or a caviar 
and cocktail affair on embassy row. (The latter he counts 
as business rather than pleasure.) 

Not all desk officers measure up equally well to every one 
of these demanding specifications, but the Foreign Service 
Type—with his enthusiasm, tolerance, and sense of humor— 
will have a good try at meeting these requirements. Failure 
to achieve perfection does not particularly bother him. The 
Foreign Service Type, in contrast with the Desk Officer Type, 
readily confesses that he is occasionally fallible, that to err 
is human. This modest admission is one of his most en- 
gaging traits. 

Since Wristonization, the dream of every real Foreign 
Service Type is to hold down a country desk in the Depart- 
ment of State at one point in his career; the enchanting 
vision is before him always, once he passes his written and 
oral examinations and is inducted into the Foreign Service 
of the United States. Such a coveted assignment will be 
ample compensation for years at lonely outposts overseas. 
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Not that he necessarily wants a Washington tour. Living 
conditions are expensive: adequate housing, difficult to find; 
and servants. out of the question; therefore, quite upsetting 
to Foreign Service wives, if an Americanizing influence 


upon their children. But if the Foreign Service Type goes 
to Washington at all, it must be to the desk. He views the 
desk not only as an end in itself but as a stepping stone 
toward further preferment in the Foreign Service. 


Policy-making and political operations are the primary 
functions for which the Department of State is in business, 
but the successful carrying on of line tasks requires ade- 
quate supplemental staffing. In the interest of building a 
well-balanced Foreign Service, many young officers are as- 
signed Departmental tours of duty in the fields of intelli- 
gence. administration, and public affairs—possibly as eco- 
nomic or political analysts in functional bureaus. 


The true Foreign Service Type serves faithfully but 
rather unhappily when assigned Department duty outside 
the regional bureaus. Almost always, he continues to cast 
a wistful eye toward the desk. There the responsibility ap- 
pears to be more directly related to policy formulation and 
operations. These are the functions he considers to be the 
essence of his life’s work. 


Even if the desk has lost some of its direct personal re- 
lationship with the Secretary of State, as the Department 
has grown in response to American assumption of leader- 
ship in an increasingly complex world, the desk has lost 
little of its attraction or glamour. 


It is true that the desk officer no longer serves as a “little 
despot,” making policy on the cables. More and more 
consideration must be given to the wishes of other areas 
and bureaus within the Department, to the conflicting in- 
terests of other departments, and to the coordinating agen- 
cies like the National Security Council and the Operations 
Coordinating Board. American policy makers face the 
necessity of developing some consistency between policies 
toward individual states, for entire regions, and of a global 
nature. Today, country policy is a small cog which must 
mesh in several larger wheels. 


Even so, with the increasing stature of the United States 
in world politics, the positive rather than the passive role 
now played by America overseas, the Foreign Service 
Type may have a greater net influence upon international 
affairs than did his Desk Officer Type predecessor (in spite 
of a loss of power in relationship to other groups in the 
Department or outside it). 


Let us make a necessary but very small point, then deny 
its relevance to this discussion. The Department of State 
distinguishes between the terms “desk officer” and “officer 
in charge.” There is, for example, an Officer in Charge of 
France-Iberia Affairs. There is also a French Desk Officer. 
There is presumably a single desk officer for Spain and 
Portugal. The desk officers, in this case, are guided to some 
extent in their operations by their officer in charge. 


An officer in charge can initiate and send a telegram of 
routine instructions to the field without clearing with a 
superior officer. A desk officer may draft such a telegram, 
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but the authority for sending it would rest with the officer 
in charge. 


For present purposes, both officers in charge and desk 
officers fall loosely under our working phrase, desk officer. 
“Officer in charge” sounds the more pretentious, may be 
best suited to the Desk Officer Type of recent memory, but 
the modest title of “desk officer” well befits all the hard- 
working, quick-witted young men who today fill these closely 
related posts. 


If this lack of shadowing obliterates the faint etchings of 
gray to be discerned at the temples of many an officer in 
charge, which denote several additional years of the wear 
and tear of responsibility, it is a demotion which the officer 
in charge is likely to accept gracefully for the sake of prac- 
ticality and simplicity. 


Importance of the Desk 


The Department’s 115 country experts, now defined as 
desk officers, are the eyes and ears, the brain and voice, 
of America in a troubled world. They keep daily watch 
over events in 178 political entities from Aden ‘through 
Zanzibar, including—as we have seen—France, Portugal, 
and Spain. 


Almost every scrap of information which government 
agencies collect on an area crosses the country desk, in sum- 
mary form at least. It is still the real contact point in the 
Department for the American diplomatic post abroad and 
the foreign embassy in Washington. 


As the drafting officer who usually is first to put policy 
ideas on paper, the desk man is in a sense the initiator of 
American policy toward his assigned country. He writes 
telegrams, memoranda, and even more formal policy papers. 
His drafts, perhaps modified by a superior but many times 
not touched at all, often reach an Assistant Secretary of 
State, may go in revised form before the National Security 
Council for consideration and final decision by the President. 


In whatever form his broad policy paper may at last be 
adopted by the NSC, he is likely to be consulted in the 
drafting of the Operations Coordinating Board’s more spe- 
cific paper on how the NSC policy shall be implemented. 
Later, he will draft OCB progress reports on actual im- 
plementation, how policy operations are progressing in the 
field, subject to the opinion and attitudes of others in an 
OCB working group. 


The desk man’s influence at all levels in the decision- 
making process stems from his detailed knowledge of an 
area and his role as a drafting officer. Unless he is really 
out of step, it is easier for his bosses to concur or make 
minor revisions than to disagree and upset his apple cart. 


On day to day routine matters, the desk officer is cock of 
the walk. He may have considerable influence upon policy 
decisions at higher levels. But his room for maneuver in 
the formulation of policy is not too great. He does not 
make policy in a vacuum. 


The goals and broad policies of the United States are an 
inherent part of his thinking. These are likely to be of a 
relatively stable and continuing nature, pre-dating his com- 
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Meet the finest 
cruise liner afloat... 


new Santa Rosa 


No matter where you’ve traveled . . . no matter how 
many sailings you’ve known . . . you'll fall in love with 
this sleek new beauty the moment you step aboard. She’s 
a dream ship! She has all the brilliance of a fine resort, 
all the last-word comforts of a luxury hotel. 


Topside, her smart beach-club atmosphere will delight 
you with the largest outdoor pool afloat . . . cabaiia-like 
shaded areas for informal buffet meals . . . broad decks 
for loafing and sunning. 


Her lovely interior is equally exciting. You’ll delight 
in her gracious dining room . . . smart night club for 
after-dark gaiety . . . picture-window lounge. Luxurious 
staterooms are all outside, all with private baths. And 
she’s air-conditioned throughout. 


Live on this enchanting ship for 12 wonderful days 
... go ashore in one intriguing tropical port after another 
. . . find out how rewarding a Grace Line cruise can 
really be... 


The new Santa Rosa alternates with the Santa Paula 
in sailings every Friday from New York to Aruba and 
Curacao, N.W.I.; La Guaira-Caracas, Venezuela; Havana; 
and Port Everglades (Fort Lauderdale-Miami). 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


for full-color folder and further details, or write to Dept. 
OPC, Grace Line, 3 Hanover Square, New York 4, N. Y. 


\ GRACE LINE 
Agents and Offices in all Principal Cities — 


Regular, frequent American Flag passenger 
and freight services between the Americas. 


EGY 
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Country Desk Officer 


ing to the desk. They tend to set the limits within which 
he will operate on policy matters. (““Agonizing reappraisals” 
are more likely to come from above than from below.) 

The desk man has an opportunity to know public, legis- 
lative, and executive opinion in America and abroad. This 
knowledge limits the practical alternatives open to his 
consideration. 

His recommendations on unusual or controversial ques- 
tions are thoroughly reviewed. After all, he is low man 
on the foreign-policy-making totem pole. There is no 
question of the right of those above him to disapprove 
policies he proposes or to force revision of his proposals. 
This authority is often used. 

Members of the Policy Planning Staff, as well as regional 
and functional planners, develop policy statements which 
may be approved by top Department officials. True. the 
desk officer is likely to be consulted as work progresses if 
the policy involves his country directly, but broader regional 
and functional considerations may minimize the effective- 
ness of his argument. The desk officer must fall in line. 

When the chips are down and an international crisis flares. 
the desk officer may take part with his Office Director and 
Assistant Secretary in “telecom” conferences with posts 
overseas. He ma ywork round the clock drafting instruc- 
tion to the American embassy in his country. But these are 
subject to review of the Assistant Secretary. 

If it is a question of peace or war. the decision is taken 
at an even higher level. At such a time, the Secretary and 


| Under Secretary consider the Department’s recommendations 


with the Deputy Under Secretary for Political Affairs and 
the Assistant Secretaries. The final executive decision may 
be taken by the President, probably after consultation with 
the National Security Council. 

The narrower country interests of the desk officer are 
buried under this parade of high brass. It is just as well. 
There is no time for paperwork. The discussions are face 
to face. The considerations must be global; the decisions, 
immediate. 


Enough has been said of the role and function of the 
desk officer in the regional bureaus of the Department of 
State to indicate the degree of his importance to an under- 
standing of the foreign policy decision-making process. A 
more detailed look at how he performs his duties is desirable. 


Sources of Information 


Without a constant flow of information, the Department 
of State might just as well shut up shop. Furthermore, the 
right facts must reach the right people at the right time. In 


| most instances, sufficient facts—and a great many more— 


are available at the proper time for the performance of the 
desk officer’s policy-making operations. 

The success for the efficient flow of information and policy 
papers through the Department must be attributed in some 
measure to the Executive Secretariat, which monitors the 
process from on high, as an adjunct to the Office of the 
Secretary. Improper handling of paperwork brings down 
the restrained wrath of Big Brother on the careless victim. 


The desk man’s most important source of information is 
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By Rosert E. ELDER 


the American Foreign Service post abroad. Embassies send 
daily telegrams on questions requiring immediate action. 
Despatches via diplomatic courier or air mail pouch in- 
clude additional detail. 

Each week the post forwards a broad report covering 
political, economic, and military developments, the so-called 
“weeka.” It includes information on cultural, psychological, 
agricultural, and other aspects of national life. 

Conditions are viewed with more perspective in quarterly, 
semi-annual, and annual reports from the post. At some 
posts, in addition, eager beaver Foreign Service Type officers 
prepare a thorough round-up despatch a year after being 
assigned to a country; another, when they finish their tour 
of duty. This is a valuable training device and also yields 
useful information for the desk officer in the Department. 

Daily political, economic, and military intelligence reports 
are available to desk officers. These are of value in day to 
day operations. By the time the Central Intelligence Agency’s 
weekly summary reaches the desk its information may be 
old stuff, but its evaluative comment is appreciated. 


gee tigen copies of detailed reports by our embassy 
attachés to Defense, Commerce, Treasury, Agriculture, 
Labor, the International Cooperation Administration, and 
the United States Information Agency also pass across the 
desk. They are useful as background but not for daily 
operations. 

News stories and editorial comment from leading foreign 
newspapers are wired daily from some embassies to the 
desk. Press clippings air mailed from the post are a more 
common practice. 

Foreign language newspapers and periodicals published 
in the United States are also received. Desk officers in- 
terested in our good neighbors to the South read Diario 
las Americas and the Latin American edition of Time. 


Press reports are not official, but Department news tickers | 


sometimes carry information before it comes from the post. 
Associated Press, United Press, and International News 
Service ticker reports from the News Division are fanned 
out to the desks every hour. Press clippings from 28 Ameri- 
can papers are distributed daily. . 

Summaries of editorial comment in the American press 
are circulated each day to many desks by the Department’s 
Public Studies Division. A monthly summary sets public 
opinion in a broader context. Special studies give more 
detailed analyses of American attitudes toward policy in 
specific areas. The desk officer is less interested in this 
material than higher ranking officers in the Department who 
must wrestle more directly with the question of political 
feasibility. 

The New York Times is the desk officer’s favorite news- 
paper. At the office, in most bureaus, he reads a marked 
copy which indicates articles or comment related to his 
country. More leisurely reading at home may fill him in 
on other world developments. 

Contact with scholarly publications may be maintained 
by regularly routing of periodicals from the Library Divi- 
sion or by personal subscription. One desk man in the 
Bureau of Far Eastern Affairs, for example, reads the Far 
Eastern Quarterly, Foreign Affairs, and the Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Sciences. Interest 
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We're As Close 
As Your Fountain Pen 


A great convenience when shopping from abroad 
is writing to our Shopping Services for assistance. 
And, another convenience is a charge account. We 
feel sure one of our credit plans will suit you—our 
regular monthly charge; our CBA, the flexible con- 
tinuous budget account; or our thrifty deferred 
payment plan. Write today, giving references, em- 
ployer, U. S. banking connections—and let us ar- 
range an account for you. Simply write— 


Washington 13, D. C. 


An American Education for Your Child 


Wherever you may be stationed, Calvert SCHOOL- 
AT-HOME Courses can provide, by mail, a sound, 
modern education for your child. No teaching ex- 
perience needed. Complete, easy-to-follow lessons. 
Continuous guidance by Calvert teachers. 

BOOKS, SUPPLIES provided! Calvert 
Courses are accredited, stress the fundamentals. 
Often used to enrich learning programs of 
superior pupils. Children all over the world have 


Kindergarten _ been educated successfully by the Calvert method. 
through START ANY TIME. Calvert-taught children 
; transfer easily to other schools. Send for the 
ninth grade catalog. Give child’s age and school grade. 
4 
sant year CALVERT SCHOOL @ 


130 E. Tuscany Ra. Baltimore 10, Md. 


FRANCIS SCOTT KEY 


APARTMENT HOTEL 
600 - 20th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. NAtional 8-5425 


Why Foreign Service Personnel prefer the 
Francis Scott Key Hotel 


(1) It is only two blocks from the State Department 

(2) It offers family accommodations 

(3) One room, kitchen and bath, completely furnished apart- 
ments, air conditioned 

(4) Coffee shop and excellent food 


ROOMS 
Single $5.50 and $6.00 Double $6.50 and $7.00 
APTS.—DOUBLE BEDS 
Single $7.00 to $9.00 Double $8.00 to $10.00 
APTS.—TWIN BEDS 
Single $6.00 to $8.50 Double $7.50 to $10.50 
10%, discount for weekly occupancy. 

CAPT. & MRS. MARSHALL McKIBBIN, Mgrs. 
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Just arrive? Going on a new assign- 
ment? Changing posts? Simply place 
your order with us. We'll deliver to 
steamer or shipping agent — or handle all 
shipping details without service charge. 


We’ll deliver 
an all-new 


1958 
FRIGIDAIRE 
Appliance 


The new ‘58 Frigidaire Appliances are 
the most beautiful, most advanced models 
ever offered— backed by over 40 years’ 
experience in refrigeration! Available for 
use on 115 or 230 volt 60 cycle current 
as well as 220 volt 50 cycle current with- 
out the need for transformers. 


The Frigidaire Refrigerator. 9 different 
models to fit every need, every budget. 


Select your own color at no extra cost: 
cc where yellow, pink, turquoise, charcoal gray or 
t it white. 
y ou want I The Frigidaire Room Air Conditioner. 
Really cools and de-humidifies — effective 
ae when in any climate! Equipped with powerful, 


trouble-free compressor and_ exclusive 
extra-depth cooling coils — three of them, 
not just one or two! Full-size filter keeps 
air mountain-top clean, fresh! 


FRIGIDAIRE 


Built and backed by the worldwide 
General Motors Organization 


Write or cable: 
FOREIGN DISTRIBUTORS DIVISION » GENERAL MOTORS CORP. 


224 W. 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y.* Telephone: PLaza 7-4000 
Cable Address: ““Gemoautoex” New York 


you want it 


Country Desk Officer 


of desk officers in this type of publication is quite uneven. 
The desk officer does little of his own research. Some 
pertinent research information appears in studies prepared 
for the Senate Foreign Relations and House Foreign Affairs 
Committees by the Legislative Reference Service or on con- 
tract by outside consultants. 
Within the Department, the desk obtains specialized re- 


_ search studies from the Office of Intelligence Research and 


Analysis, the Historical Division, the Division of Biographi- 
cal Information, the Legal Adviser, and the Bureau of Eco- 


nomic Affairs. 


Embassies of foreign nations in Washington often have 
less basic data available on their countries than the desk 
officer. Informal and formal relations between the desk 
and embassy are primarily of use in providing operational 
information. 


The Daily Routine 


Since no desk officer can ever count ahead of time upon 


_a routine day, a single day’s schedule of one desk officer's 
| activities may be far from typical of all desk men’s routines, 
but it is revealing: 


8:45- 9:15 Reads incoming correspondence and tele- 
grams from the field. Takes action as 
necessary. Reads newspaper. 

Daily staff conference with other desk 
officers, chaired by his Office Director. 
(Office Director has just come from the 
Assistant Secretary’s staff conference.) 
Conference with representatives from 
State, Agriculture, and International Co- 
operation Administration to agree on text 
of a grant to his country under Public 
Law 480 dealing with the disposal of 
surplus agricultural commodities. 

Drafts telegram to American embassy 
overseas, informing it of present stage of 
developments on grant. Carries telegram 
by hand around Department for clearance. 
Drafts tentative copy of formal Depart- 
ment Instructions which will go to Ameri- 
can embassy overseas to accompany text 
of proposed grant. 

Lunch 

Writes a personal and informal letter to 
the Chargé d’Affaires in the American 
embassy overseas to explain the proposed 
grant. 

Attends special conference to brief the 
Under Secretary of Commerce who is 
going to a trade fair in his country as the 
President’s representative. The desk off- 
cer details political and economic con- 
ditions in the country and explains cul- 
tural differences. 

Briefs a teacher who is going to his coun- 
try on an exchange program. Discusses 
housing problems, the country’s educa- 
tional system, research facilities, as well 
as political, economic, and social con- 
ditions. 

Reads memoranda and telegrams which 
have come to his desk during day for 
clearance. Writes comments or recom- 
mendations. 

(He’s working “overtime” again.) Reads 
reports from field and other sources of 
information which have come to his desk 
during the day. 


a.m, 


9:15-10:00 a. 


10:00-11:45 


a.m. 


11:45-12:45 p.m. 


12:45— 1:45 p.m. 


p.m. 
p.m. 


- 4:00 p.m. 


4:00— 4:30 p.m. 


4:30— 5:30 p.m. 


6:00 p.m. 


In addition to these formally recorded events, there were 
a number of phone calls, both in and out: For example, 
one from a member of Congress, another from a business 
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for less than a motel room by day, week or euth! 


Only ten minutes to the State Department 


Complete, fully furnished deluxe apart- 
ments near the State Department. No need 
to eat out, complete cooking facilities. Un- 
furnished apartments also available. 
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Brochure. Mt. Vernon Ave. at Russell Road, 
Alexandria, Va. 
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MANAGEMENT 


RENTALS 


Country Desk Officer 


man with interests in the desk man’s country, one to the 
country’s embassy in Washington, another from it. Also, 
he checked several matters with desk officers in neighboring 
offices and, on one occasion, sought the advice of his Office 
Director. There happened to be no face to face relations 
with any representative of his country’s embassy during 
this particular day. 

Relations of the desk and embassy may be either business 
or social, official functions or informal gatherings. Minor 


| business is discussed by telephone or by a visit of someone 


from the embassy to the desk. 


The range of problems arising in embassy-desk relations 
is great, may include matters of either private or public 
concern. The parents of a child stricken by polio in a 
foreign land appeal through their embassy in Washington for 


_ special treatment available only in the United States. The 


embassy arranges for free care by a private agency. When 
the mother arrives in America with her child, there is a 
misunderstanding about arrangements with the agency. To 
whom does the embassy turn for advice and assistance? 
Several phone calls by the desk officer resolve the difficulty. 

A husband whose nationality is that of the desk officer's 
country unthoughtfully murders his wife, a former United 
States citizen. Her brother is an American citizen. The 
husband is put in jail. The brother gains custody of the 


children and brings them to the United States. The hus- 


band’s wealthy family in the desk officer's country seeks 
through the embassy in Washington to gain custody of the 


children. Who is right in the middle of the tugging and 


hauling? The desk officer, of course. 


The ambassador may call at the Department in person 


if his government’s interests are directly involved. When 


he talks with an appropriate Assistant Secretary or the 
Under Secretary, the desk officer is usually present. The 


' ambassador may present a “note” or leave an aide memoire. 


If the ambassador informs the Department ahead of time 
as to the subject of his visit, the desk officer draws up a 
“briefing memorandum” for the Assistant Secretary, includ- 
ing background information and a recommended American 
position. If the subject is not known, the memorandum 
covers several possible topics. 

Immediately after the meeting, the desk officer prepares 
a “memorandum of conversation” for the Assistant Secre- 
tary. He also writes the first draft of any reply necessitated 
by the discussion. Information copies of both go in final 
form to interested posts overseas and government agencies 
in Washington. 


An agreement may have been reached between _ the 
foreign embassy and the Department for the transfer of 
surplus equipment at an airfield abroad. The desk officer 
drafts a third person note to the foreign embassy expressing 


| the Department’s pleasure at agreement. “The Department 


will arrange for the details of transfer.” 


He sends a telegram advising the American post overseas 


_ of the agreement. If he has intimate knowledge which will 


be useful to the post in making the transfer, he writes a per- 
sonal letter to some member of the staff. 

He also draws up detailed formal instructions to the 
American embassy, outlining the transfer process: Docu- 
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No matter where you go... 
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Champagne 


The House of Renault 


Producers of 


AMERICA’S FINEST 
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“Since 1870” 
L. N. Renautt & Sons, Inc., Ecc Harpor, N. J. 


Country Desk Officer 


ments involved, who must sign, number and routing of 
copies. 

From time to time the desk officer is drawn into the 
process of drafting position papers to guide American nego- 
tiators at the United Nations or attending special interna- 
tional conferences. Papers of this type require coordination 
with other regional or functional bureaus and cooperation 
with the Bureau of International Organization Affairs. 

The position paper (with background, discussion, and 
recommendations) can be a challenging task to the desk 
officer. He must set in historical context the position which 
states have previously taken on the problem, anticipate the 
maximum and minimum demands of those likely to oppose 
the American position, suggest maximum and minimum 
positions for the United States. Then he must discuss this 
variety of possible positions, presenting the arguments for 
each. Finally, he sums up and justifies a set of policy 
recommendations. 

No less of a challenge is the desk officer’s role in Con- 
gressional relations. If legislation to be proposed to Con- 
gress by the Department may affect his country, the desk 
officer is drawn into discussions within the Department 
during the legislative drafting sessions. He may participate 
later in conferences with other agencies and with represen- 
tatives of the Bureau of the Budget in getting clearance for 
such legislative measures within the executive branch. When 
the bill has been introduced and reaches a Congressional 
committee for hearings, the desk man is likely to testify 
before an executive session of the committee. 

He is also drawn into the answering of Department mail 
from a Congressional source. Such letters are routed into 
the Department by the Bureau of Congressional Relations 
and must be answered within three days. If an official 
policy statement cannot be cleared within that time, the 
desk officer must notify the Congressman by phone or >-tter 
why an answer is not immediately forthcoming, approxi- 
mately when an answer can be given. Even questions posed 


_ to the Department by a Congressman on behalf of his con- 
_ stituents are sometimes forwarded to the desk officer for 


a reply. 

Not all of the desk officer’s daily routine is paperwork. 
He has many visitors, most not connected with embassies. 
They must be interspersed with drafting, clearances, con- 


_ ferences, staff meetings, and telephone calls. He talks with 


researchers or social workers going out to his area, to busi- 
ness men with interests abroad, and to ordinary citizens with 
family problems in a foreign country. 

The telephone is indispensable to the desk officer. As a 
center of information on a country in the Department. all 
sorts of queries are directed to him. If he doesn’t know 
the answer, he has to know where to get it. He has infor- 
mation contacts throughout the Department and in many 
other government agencies. 

The Department itself is not housed in a single building 


at the present time (but is patiently contemplating a gigan- 


tic hole in the ground which it hopes will be transformed 
into centralized quarters by 1960). Without the telephone, 
the desk officer could not gather spot information from his 
colleagues nor get rapid and informal clearance of notes to 
embassies, telegrams and instructions to the field, or policy 
papers (not to mention letters to Congressmen). 


(To Be Continued) 
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Letters to the Editor (from page 52) 


make it almost certain that for all practical purposes each 
human colony will become independent, possibly evolving 
socially in different directions until they differ from one 
another more than a present-day New Yorker differs from 
an Australian bushman. 


There will be growing trade and visitors between these 
myriad planet-nations, and there will certainly be need for 
diplomats. These men will have to be qualified for smooth- 
ing out the intercourse of human societal groups to an extent 
which we can only barely imagine today. They will perforce 
have to exercise great personal discretion and the present 
trend toward making errand-boys out of Ambassadors will 
be reversed with a vengeance when the Terran Ambassador 
or, say, Polaris III, will have to wait two thousand years 
for a radio message travelling at the speed of light to get to 
Earth and for a reply to reach him. Diplomacy in the far 
future grows more attractive the more we examine it! It 
will also be confusing to go on leave or transfer—there may 
be enormous differences in subjective time between yourself 
on the voyage and your friends on the planet which you left. 


Contact between infinite branching sections of humanity 
will be interesting enough for the professional diplomat, 
even though war will have become somewhat meaningless 
but the genuine ultimate in the practice of diplomacy will 
be reached if and when the loosely connected human civiliza- 
tion makes its first contact with a similarly advanced alien 
civilization. Talleyrand would come back from his grave for 
a chance like that! 


We can conclude that: 


(a) The Space aspect of Foreign Service work within 
the next forty years will be strictly subordinate to its ter- 
restrial side, but will offer interesting opportunities for the 
single man with general scientific training. 

(b) There may be a period between the appearance of a 
supranational government and the beginning of interstellar 
travel when the professional diplomat will no longer exist. 

(c) At an accelerating pace after the development of inter- 
stellar travel, there will be a vital and increasing need for 
diplomats who are able to think independently and act 
on the most general of instructions, with some basic scientific 
knowledge but highly trained in linguistics, biology, and 
most important, a greatly expanded kind of cultural anthro- 
pology. 

In the long run, our profession fares pretty well in the 
Space Age. 
John E. Bowling 
Tehran 
New Legislation Needed 
To the Editor, 


FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 


I read the editorial “New Foreign Service Legislation 
Needed” in the February 1958 issue of the JoURNAL with 
interest and satisfaction. Most retired Foreign Service Offi- 
cers still are keenly interested in legislation designed to im- 
prove and strengthen the career service. Most of us, I be- 
lieve. also are naturally and justifiably concerned about legis- 
lation that may help retired personnel to meet their financial 
problems. Steadily increasing costs of living affect us quite 
as much as they affect those in active service. 

It is welcome to read the comment upon Foreign Service 
survivorship benefits that appears on the editorial page re- 
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ferred to. Perhaps the following statistics could be com- 
mented on, as well. 

The Foreign Service List of October 1957 gives the salary 
of Career Ambassador as $20,000 and that of Career Min- 
ister as $17,500. The Department of State Register for 1951] 
did not list Career Ambassador, of course, but the salary for 
Career Minister was $13,500. Under S. 734 the two salaries 
for these top grades are not given (FOREIGN SERVICE NEws 
Letter, February 15, 1958); but in S. 3052 they are fixed 
at $21,000 and $19,500, respectively. 


Other comparative salary figures are: 


1951 1957 S. 734 S. 3052 
Top salary: 

Crass 1 $13,500 $17,000 $17,500 $19,000 
Crass 2 11,900 14,400 15,840 17,000 
Crass 3 10,230 12,400 13,530 13,900 
Crass 4 8,230 10,500 11,415 11,500 
Crass 5 6,230 8,900 9,575 9,450 
Crass 6 4,730 7,300 7,850 8,050 
6,000 6,445 6,350 
5,350 5,745 5,650 


My personal experience is not exceptional, | am sure. In 
fact, | am in a more favorable position than a great many 
retired officers who do not enjoy the retirement provisions 
of the Foreign Service Act of 1946. They really have a 
tough problem. However, I did retire on March 1, 1951, on 
an annuity based on the Career Minister salary of $13,500 
and the Class 1 salary of $12,000-$13.500, and that annuity 
has not been increased by a cent since the date of retirement. 


George H. Butler 


FSO-CM, Ret. 
Washington 


TORRE DE BELEM 


To the Editor, 
FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 


May I call attention to the fact that the Torre de Belem 
(cover February issue) is in Lisbon not Estoril. 


Robinson Mcellvaine 


Lisbon 


"Telegraph Hill, San Francisco," 1849-50. From the Smithsonian's 
exhibit of American folk art being shown at the Brussels World Fair. 
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TOUCHDOWN...EVERY THIRTY SECONDS 


The weather has closed in. You peer out the window and 
see nothing — perhaps not even the wingtip. 

You are orbiting. “Stacked” over the airport. Waiting 
your turn to land. 


will land in 12 minutes’”’ 
The Captain’s reassuring words come over the intercom. 
“We will land in 12 minutes.” 

Now you are being brought down in easy stages—safely 
—over the Outer Marker Beacon ...the Middle Marker... 
the Inner Marker ... then touchdown ...on the runway. 

Every 30 seconds, somewhere in the free world, a plane 
is landed safely by “ILS,” the Instrument Landing System 
developed by IT«&T, and installed in 
every major airport here and abroad. 


Air passengers relax-—pilots too! 
Air passengers everywhere know this 
feeling of security. 

The pilot likes it too. Because he 


further instructions — nothing except the electronic infor- 
mation he sees before him on the instrument panel, and 
the meaningful “beeps” in his earphones. 


Another “‘first’”’ for IT&T 
ITa&T has long been a pioneer in radio aids to air navigation. 
IT«T laboratories developed the first radio compass. The 
first distance-measuring equipment. For the Navy and the 
Air Force they developed and perfected TACAN (Tactical Air 
Navigation ), the system that gives military aircraft their 
pinpoint position in the air—at every instant of flight. 

Last year the Civil Aeronautics Administration accepted 
VORTAC — an application of TACAN for all civil aircraft. The 
CAA has awarded to IT«xT the contract 
to build 132 VORTAC ground stations 
throughout the U.S. Thanks to VORTAC 
the nation’s airways will soon be ready 
for the fastest jet transports. 

The next time you are aloft in bad 


controls the landing at all times. Once 
he is on the glide-path he needs no 


. . . the largest American-owned world-wide 
electronic and telecommunication enterprise, 
with 80 research and manufacturing units, 14 
operating companies and 128,000 employees. 


weather...remember IT&T and relax. 
Your skilled pilot will bring you to a 
smooth touchdown... with “ILS.” 
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“From Cover to Cover” 
To the Editor, 


FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 


Congratulations on propelling the FOREIGN SERVICE 
JOURNAL into outer space in such an inspiring way. The 
whole issue—and I’ve read it from cover to cover—is ex- 
cellent. indeed. 

The only thing that bothers me about it is that THE 
DipLomat didn’t get there first. 

All the best. 

Admiringly, 
Hope Ridings Miller, 
Editor-in-Chief, 
THE DIPLOMAT 
Washington 


“A Stimulating Contribution” 


To the Editor. 
FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 


The launching of spheres into outer space testifies not 
only to the growing extension of scientific achievement but 
to the growing reach of international relationships. The 
last issue of the JOURNAL was a stimulating contribution to 
an appreciation of the importance of these developments. 
Let us have more. 

In blazing the way to a competition for the mastery of 
outer space, the instrument-bearing satellites are so rapidly 
adding another dimension to diplomacy we have no time to 
lose in thoroughly familiarizing ourselves with it. The 
Sputniks, Explorer and Vanguard are simply the precursors 
of the Age into which we are so rapidly entering. Scien- 
tific discovery, with its notable impact upon governmental 


A Spatial Look at new New State 


Looking... 


. .. North East 


Pseudonyms may be used only if the original letter includes the 
writer’s correct name. All letters are subject to condensation. The 
opinions of the writers are not intended to indicate the official views 
of the Department of State, or of the Foreign Service as a whole. 


and social processes, is bearing us into this Age at an ac- 
celerating pace. If civilian preeminence is to be successful- 
ly maintained, not only at home but in international rela- 
tionships as well, our Foreign Service, as that of each of the 
Western Powers, has no time to lose in assuring its compe- 
tence of knowledge and understanding of all that is in- 
volved. A broad program of familiarization is urgently re- 
quired. The JourNAL has a useful contribution to make to 
this and I sincerely congratulate it on its initiative. 

R. Smith Simpson, FSO 2 
Washington 


Diplomacy in the Space Age 


To the Editor, 
FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 


Sometime in the twenty-first or twenty-second centuries, 
we can reasonably assume, there will be a Solar System 
government of some kind, which will transform all the 
world’s diplomats into bureaucrats or news stand proprietors. 
But at the same time we should have interstellar travel, 
perhaps accompanied by the proof of the well known theory 
that subjective time within a space ship travelling close to 
the speed of light will be only a tiny fraction of the sub- 
jective time elapsed on earth. 


According to the best present theory, there should be 
billions of planets in our own Galaxy, and millions of them 
should be habitable by man without much assistance in the 


way of artificial aids. There is no reason why a good pro- | 


portion of those millions shouldn’t have developed some 
form of intelligent life or even extensive space travel. 
Humanity will start colonizing as soon as it can and wher- 
ever it can on these new worlds, but the distances involved 


West 
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Bottles have changed... 


but never the quality of 


PRIZED KENTUCKY BOURBON 
100 PROOF BOTTLED IN BOND OR MILD 86 PROOF 
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